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Agriculture Secretary Anderson... 





No Farm Problem? 





NEW PENNSYLVANIA 


HIGH SPEED LOCOMOTIVES- 


(CLASS T-1) 








EQUIPPED WITH TIMKEN BEARINGS 


Timken Locomotive Driving Axle Assembly 


TIMKEN 


RAILWAY ROLLER BEARINGS 


ee the ultimate in high speed 
passenger and fast freight 
service, The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is equipping its 52 new T-1 
steam locomotives with Timken 
Bearings. 

Engine trucks, driving axles and 
trailer trucks are all equipped with 
Timken Bearings. As well, Tim- 
ken driving rods, Timken crank 
pin bearings, and Timken light 
weight reciprocating parts are 
used on these new locomotives. 

To insure fast, dependable serv- 
ice, maintaining high speed sched- 
ules—to cut down on in-shop 
repair time—and to reduce operat- 
ing and maintenance expense— 


COPYRIGHT 1946 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COQ; 


railroad operators are finding Tim- 
ken Railroad Bearings the answer 
to their problems. 

TimkenRoller Bearing equipped 
locomotives and streamliners are 
creating remarkable records be- 
cause Timken Bearings permit 
locomotives and streamliners to 
be in continuous daily service, 
thus greatly increasing their avail- 
ability for work. 

When you use bearings stamped 
with the trade-mark ‘Timken’, 
you avail yourself of the widest ex- 
perience in the entire anti-friction 
bearing field. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


TIMKEN BEARINGS, TIMKEN ALLOY STEELS AND SEAMLESS TUBES, TIMKEN. REMOVABLE ROCK BITS 
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MONG the earliest “pressure 
groups” were the legionnaires 

of Rome. They “elected” their offi- 
cers who dealt with the government, 
and forced higher and higher wages, 
more and more special privileges 
at the expense of .the public, and 
less and less work. Government off- 
cials became so cravenly afraid of 
the legionnaires that they gave in 


at every show of force. 


Just to the north were 





Pressure groups are nothing new 


to work for what you get. By hard 
work they gained strength, and 


built superior weapons. 


Then they overran the legion- 
naires, abolished all their privi- 


leges, and enslaved them. 


The trouble was that the Roman 
public was enslaved, too. They had 
been stupidly standing by, saying 

“What can I do,” while 


the government sold its 


free men, the Goths, WARNER soul to the minority 






who believed you have 


pressure group. 


SWASEY 


1 Co Cod ebb ot -¥N Kolo) (=) 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 











Housing. Progress in the housing pro- 
gram during the first five months of 1946 
was reported by Housing Expediter Wil- 
son W. Wyatt. Through May, construction 
has been started, and, in some cases, com- 
pleted on 406,000 new dwelling units. Of 
these, 278.000 are new permanent homes; 
69,000 represent converted barracks and 
dormitories; 47,000 result from conversion 
of existing structures to dwelling places; 
12,000 are trailers. The program calls for 
starting 1.200,000 dwelling units in 1946. 
Increasing material costs and the growing 
lag between the start of building and its 
completion were noted as major hurdles. 
Of 531,000 dwelling units approved for 
construction by May 31, about half were 
slated to sell for under $7,500 or rent for 
less than $60 a month. Surveys show that 
three out of every five veterans cannot 
pay more than $40 a month for housing. 

Subsidies, Present premium payments 
to increase output of bricks, plywood and 
gypsum-paper liner for housing will remain 
effective at least through July, regardless 
of what happens to the price-control law, 
National Housing Agency said. Plans for 
similar subsidies on hardwood flooring, 
cast-iron soil pipe and convector radiators 
are being held up until prices clarify. 

Conversions. The allowance for convert- 
ing residences into stores or offices without 
special permission from Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration was cut from $1,000 to 
$200. CPA said this would virtually pro- 
hibit such conversion of homes to non- 
residential purposes. 

Commercial construction. In the first 13 
weeks after the construction-limitation 
order went into effect, 33,170 applications 
for commercial and industrial construction 
jobs, valued at $1.422,798,000, were ap- 
proved. CPA committees disapproved 16,- 
605 applications, valued at $723,033,000, 
during the same period, from March 26 
through June 20. 


Cemobilization. The armed forces re- 
ported these developments: 

Grand total of men and women dis- 
charged from service reached 10,726,788, 
divided as follows: Army, 7,500,000; Navy, 


The March of the News 





2,689,454; Marine Corps, 382,847; Coast 
Guard, 154,487. 

The Army program for reducing its gen- 
eral-officer strength has been completed, 
with 550 of the 1,541 generals once on ac- 
tive duty now in service. 

Marine Corps reduced its discharge re- 
quirements for enlisted men. Fathers with 
two or more dependent children, and men 
with 20 points, will qualify for discharge 
July 15. Effective August 1, men with 24 
months of active service and fathers with 
one dependent child will qualify. On Sep- 
tember 1, length-of-service requirements 
will drop to 18 months. 

Plans for disbanding of some Army 
posts in this country, and consolidation of 
others in locations where large units may 
be trained efficiently, were laid before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee by Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Civil air patrol. A federal charter was 
granted to the Civil Air Patrol under a law 
signed by the President. The CAP, con- 
tinuing as an auxiliary of the Army Air 
Forces, now will have a permanent or- 
ganization and the right to receive dona- 
tions, acquire surplus educational property 
and own permanent facilities. 


Surplus property. War Assets Admin- 
istration reshuffled regulations on disposal 
of surplus property to give small business 
a better chance at surplus war, plants. Top- 
ranking priorities for purchase of surplus 
industrial properties now stand in this 
order: federal agencies; Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., for resale to small business; 
State and local governments; nonprofit in- 
stitutions. In exercising its priority, RFC 
must certify that the purchase and resale 
of the surplus property involved are neces- 
sary to aid small business. The change does 
not alter the rights of wartime lessees of 
plants owned by the Government. Mean- 
while, Mr. Truman sent to the Senate his 
nomination of Maj. Gen. Robert M. Little- 
john to be War Assets Administrator. The 
present Administrator, Lieut. Gen. E. B. 
Gregory, plans to leave as soon as the Sen- 
ate confirms General Littlejohn. 
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Gp Registrations show it! Oper- 
ators know it! The low-priced 


Ford Truck is an endurance champion. 


Latest available official figures indicate 
7 out of 11 of all Ford Trucks sold since the 
Model T are still on the job—and their 
average age now is almost 9 years! Only 
the costliest of trucks equaled this Ford 
durability record. And the new Ford 
Trucks are even better. More than thirty 
engineering advancements give your new 
Ford Truck still more ruggedness, better 
economy, greater reliability. One of the 
111 new Ford Truck chassis and body 
combinations fits your business to a T. 
Let your Ford Dealer show you! 


MORE FORD 
TRUCKS IN USE 
TODAY THAN ANY 

OTHER MAKE 


FORD TRUCKS 
LAST LONGER! 


THEVRE BUILT 70 LAST LONGER 


FORD ENGINES LAST LONGER!— 
New triple-life steel-cored 
Silvaloy rod bearings—new 
Flightlight cam-ground, four- 
ring aluminum alloy pistons for 
enduring good compression 
and oil economy —full-pressure 
lubrication, two-pump cooling, 
crankcase ventilation and effi- 
cient air- and oil-filtering. 


FORD AXLES LAST LONGER!—Load- 
free axle shafts in all models 
minimize shaft breakage even in 
severest service. Triple-roller- 
bearing, straddle-mounted, 
main drive pinion greatly 
prolongs gear life. Generous 
axle capacity is a fixed and 
permanent Ford policy. 


FORD FRAMES LAST LONGER!— 
Heavy channel-section frames, 
doubled from spring to spring 









a 





in heavy duty models—the 
most durable and strain-resist- 
ant type of construction. 


FORD CLUTCHES LAST LONGER!— 
Semi-centrifugal principle of 
all Ford clutches reduces slip- 
page, delivers full engine 
torque smoothly, easily, with- 
out grab. 





FORD CABS, FENDERS, BODIES LAST 
LONGER!— Compare Ford metal 
thickness with what your truck 
dollars buy elsewhere! Ford 
extra thickness means extra 
years of service. Remember 
Ford famous long-life paint fin- 
ish! Check the dozens of extra- 
strength, extra-life features of 
Ford body and cab construction 
—the hardware —the hardwood 
flooring and other long-lasting 
materials. 


OUR I11 CHASSIS AND BODY COMBINATIONS COVER OVER 95%, OF ALL HAULING JOBS! 

















To the Pennsylvania travelers come, 

e Like homing pigeons*, for food and rest. 
As they circle to land you can hear them hum, 
“‘Here’s one place you really are a guest.” 


*Y ou can alsoreach the Pennsylvania by plane, bus, train, boat, automobile, orscooter. 



































They reach their rooms, when they’ve shed their wings, 
e And, just to try it, they bounce on the bed. 

Wheee!—a mattress with over 500 springs* 

Means a good night’s sleep is just ahead. 


*537 coil springs make every Hotel Pennsylvania mattress super-comfortable! 




















3 They sing in their bath (it shows they love it), 
e Giving us praise with tuneful howls... 
The steaming hot water, there’s plenty of it... 
The lathery soap . . . the piles of towels . . .* 


*And the sterilized drinking glasses, and the ice water that’s always on tap. 
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At dinner they find their favorite dishes, 

e From Boston beans to a smooth Welsh rarebit*— 
Delightful, delectable, and delicious— 
Fine meals are a Pennsylvania habit. 


*Plenty of really fresh vegetables and tasty desserts on Pennsylvania's menu, too! 





HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 





When the brief-case brigade starts out next day, 
e There’s none of this ‘“Where-is-a-taxi” mania, 

The business district’s not far away*— 

Is it any wonder they stay Pennsylvania? 


*The Pennsylvania is conveniently close to shopping and theatrical districts, as well. 
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HELP YOUR COUNTRY, HELP YOURSELF 
INVEST IN U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Net effect of the flurry over price control is to be this: 

Living costs will go up 6 or 7 per cent in the next few months instead of 
the 7 or 8 per cent that they would have risen under the vetoed price plan. 

Business will get 1940 prices plus costs since then, instead of 1941. 

Uncertainties of this already uncertain period will have been prolonged by 
another month; will delay a return to normal by that much, at least. 

Chester Bowles will be gone as a symbol of firm price controls. 

That's about the long and short of it. The year 1940 will be substituted 
for the year 1941 as the base for determining dollar profits that price ceilings 
are to recognize. OPA will be required to act on price-increase requests 
within 60 days. Farm-product prices will be controlled by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, not OPA. The price lid definitely will be tilted, but not removed. 











Experience with prices free of control, although brief, is showing this: 

1. People either are shell-shocked by repeated crises, or do not panic 
easily. The effort to touch off a price-rise scramble didn't spark. 

2. The country is better able to walk alone without price control than most 
people expected it would be. Prices rose somewhat, but did not run away. 

3. When the time comes to end price controls, the shift can be made without 
great disturbance, can be taken by industry in its stride. 

The prospect that wartime controls, including price control, will be kept 
indefinitely is much reduced by the relative stability that prevailed during the 
period when prices and rents were free from control. 








Political effects of the price flurry are likely to be about a standoff. 
Democrats can point out that they worked to keep prices from running away. 
Republicans can point out that they did, too. 

Mr. Truman had hoped to make out that only quick action by the White House 
saved the nation from a big inflation; that a White House veto saved the white- 
collar workers and wage earners from a disastrous squeeze. 

However, the fact that price control, as revived, will differ only mildly 
from price control as vetoed, plus the fact that prices did not zoom during the 
period of no control, will take the edge from this issue. 





When it comes to the personalities involved..... 

Mr. Truman is assured of renomination in 1948 and isn't helped or hurt by 
price trends this year. He is more hurt than helped, however, by the way he has 
been crossing up his party leaders in Congress. 

Senator Robert Taft's 1948 chances in seeking the Republican nomination 
might possibly be hurt a bit by the White House attack on him, but more probably 
price control will have been dead, buried and forgotten long before 1948. 

In spite of surface appearances, Senator Taft and Democratic Leader Alben 
Barkley worked rather closely together to shape the price-control plan that Mr. 
Truman is to accept. There had to be the appearance of a battle in order to 
smooth the way for the White House to accept something not far different from 
what it had vetoed a few days earlier. It's all very strange, all part of a big 
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game in which the objective is to maneuver for political position. 


Once the arguing stops, and rules for business are set for another years 

Goods are going to flow at an increasingly high rate. 

Meat should be much more plentiful than it has been, although the black 
market probably will continue temporarily to handle a good part of this meat. 

Butter supplies will increase gradually. 

Food, generally, is to cost somewhat more, but changed rules and changed 
administration will permit gradual return to more normal patterns of production 
and distribution. Price controls on food will be out from under OPA. 

Men's clothing should be released in big volume, once prices are set. 

Shirts, in particular, probably are stored up, waiting new prices. 

Automobiles and other consumer durables will appear in gradually rising 
volume, but it will be 1947 before many durables are readily available. Prices 
in this field will rise some more, under new rules, but not much more. 

Building materials will ease in supply at somewhat higher prices. 

Lumber will become much more available within a few months. 

Brick supplies are to improve rapidly when prices encourage output. 

New building, within 3 to 6 months, will begin to take the edge off the 
price rise that still goes on in prewar houses. There are some signs now of 
growing resistance to the prices being asked for older properties. 




















Profit outlook in business is quite favorable from here on out. That is 
because volume will be rising in many industries and OPA will be barred from 
making use of its powers to limit profits as it has done in the past. 

Labor efficiency, still low relative to normal in many lines, will pick up 
gradually as the flow of materials becomes more regular. Shortages, first of 
one thing and then another, have complicated production and added to costs. 

Black markets gradually will fade out in months ahead. Black markets are 
an outgrowth of attempts to maintain rigid control over price in a period when 
demand for goods far outruns the supply. As Supply rises, the tendency of goods 
to move in other than normal channels is reduced and then eliminated. 

Also, as prices rise in regular markets, goods tend to flow normally to 
those who are ready to pay those prices and away from those who compete for the 
searce goods either because the goods are rationed or the price is subsidized. 
By use of subsidies, taxpayers help finance competition with themselves for the 
available supplies of Scarce goods. 

Trend in the period ahead will be strongly back toward normal marketing, 
toward freer markets and less scope for price controls and subsidies. 











Domestic squabbles are encouraging an isolationist trend in U.S., are mak- 
ing it more difficult to sustain interest in ideas for running the world. 

White House interest in world affairs is becoming secondary. 

British loan, allowed to languish for months without much pressure put be- 
hind it, is to be put through the House only with much last-minute effort. 

Occupation tasks in Europe and the Far East are more and more annoying. 

British troubles in Palestine tend to irritate Mr. Truman, who is not ina 
mood to provide U.S. troops for long-time policing to assure 100,000 more Jews a 
haven in that part of the world, which the Arabs regard as their own. 

Europe and its troubles seem more: and more remote, with James Byrnes, U.S. 
Secretary of State, almost forgotten by officials in Washington as he tries to 
work out some kind of peace arrangement with the Russians. 

Congressmen, facing election, are much aware of these trends. 














The atom bomb, too, is losing some of its scare effects as time passes. 
Story of what really happened at Bikini is told for you on page 25. 


See also pages ll, 13, 23, 50. 
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it took 7 years to take this picture 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


For CENTURIES, people have walked 
on leather. But, over the years, the 
supply of hides in proportion to the 
need has decreased. Critical short- 
ages of leather have developed. The 
problem was to find some other 
material. 

Out of Goodyear Research—after 
seven years of hard work — comes 
the answer to this problem—Neolite 
—“the world’s first and only perfect 
shoe sole.” Neolite outwears leather, 
is waterproof, non-skid, forms a firm 
platform for the foot, is the most 
comfortable shoe sole you ever wore. 


Probably most of all, Neolite 
answers the question asked by 
parents: “Why can’t I get soles 
for children’s shoes that will wear 
longer?” 

While Goodyear, the largest 
builder of tires, is also a leader in 
rubber shoe products, Neolite is not 
rubber. Its basic ingredients have 
never before been used in soles. The 
formula is a secret, but the manner 
in which this new material has been 
received is no secret. Millions of 
people are now walking on Neolite 
—and liking it! 


A pioneer in rubber and the. world’s 
leading builder of tires, Goodyear also 
is an experienced worker in many other 
vital fields — metals, fabrics, chemicals, 
plastics . . . using. years of research 
leadership to bring you better products. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








We helped a 
bottle vendor 
get its bearings 














Ordinary bearings wouldn’t hold 

up... not in the moisture-laden at- 

mosphere of a bottle-vending ma- 

chine. So Richardson Plasticians, 
E using Grade CG Laminated 
| INSUROK, produced a strong, non- 
corrosive bearing needing no lubri- 
cation and possessing low frictional 
qualities that are made even lower 
by the presence of water. 
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Do you have a “tough nut to 
crack”’? 

Let Richardson versatility... and 
Molded or Laminated INSUROK 
. . . help you solve your product 
problems. Write today for full in- 
formation. 


s 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 


is MELROSE PARK, ILL. LOCKLAND, 0. 


{ Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK 6 CLEVELAND 15 
: ST; LOUIS 12 ROCHESTER 4 
PHILADELPHIA 40 


FOUNDED 1858 


DETROIT 2 
MILWAUKEE 3 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


“YOU CAN perhaps obtain production 
materials and equipment more easily from 
the War Assets Administration if you are 
a small businessman. WAA has issued a 
new regulation governing distribution of 
these types of surplus. Generally, fixed 
prices will govern disposals, and _prece- 
dence is to be given to orders from small 
purchasers or from distributors who serve 
small independent purchasers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN be more certain of the pro- 
cedures that will be followed in a case 
that you may have before the Federal 
Trade Commission. FTC is the first Gov- 
ernment agency since adoption of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act to revise its 
rules of practice. 


YOU CANNOT expect federal tax offi- 
cials to recognize a partnership with a 
minor son unless the son contributes capi- 
tal or services to your business. The U.S. 
Tax Court recently refused to recognize, 
for tax purposes, a partnership between 
a father and a 19-year-old son who entered 
the armed services. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely terminate a pen- 
sion plan, a stock-bonus or other profit- 
sharing plan without notifying the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue before you 
distribute the assets of the pension trust. 
The Commissioner advises prior notifica- 
tion to make certain that tax exemption 
was proper when the plan began. 


* * * 


YOU CAN arrange to export cotton 
broad-woven piece goods without apply- 
ing for a separate application for each 
class of fabric. The Department of Com- 
merce permits blanket applications for 
exports of this commodity. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ignore style restrictions 
in manufacturing women’s dresses with- 
out risking prosecution by the Govern- 
ment. The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration announces that these restrictions 
remain in effect and are to apply to dress 
designs for autumn apparel. The restric- 
tions, in force, limit dress lengths, skirt 
sweeps, sleeve lengths and sleeve circum- 
ferences. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT refuse to re-employ 4 
veteran who had a five-year employment 
contract before he entered the service, even 
though the contract meanwhile had ex. 
pired. This interpretation of the GI Bil] 
of Rights is made by a federal distriet 
court in Massachusetts in a case involving 
a securities salesman. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect federal authorities to 
try to continue to channel building mate. 
rials into smaller homes. The National 
Housing Agency orders that at least 50 
per cent of building materials released un. 
der priority must go into minimum stand. 
ard two-bedroom houses. 


YOU CAN, in packing meat for the 
Famine Relief Program, order tin contain- 
ers in advance of the delivery of meat 
products to be processed for packing. CPA 
allows advance orders in an amended 
order. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably exclude part-time 
supervisory employes from voting in a 
bargaining election if they spend more 
than 50 per cent of their time as super 
visors and spend the rest of their time as 
regular maintenance employes during off- 
peak operations. This ruling is made by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably assign insurance 
policies to your wife or other heirs and 
escape subjecting the proceeds of those 
policies to federal estate taxation. The 
U.S. Tax Court rules in one case that pro- 
ceeds from insurance policies assigned to 
a wife shortly after they were taken out 
are not part of the gross estate. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be sure of having 4 
priority for steel honored unless you re- 
port, with your order, the CPA serial 
number, certifying that the shipment is 
entitled to priority. CPA issues this regu- 
lation to tighten certification requirements 
in connection with orders placed by manu- 
facturers of products needed for the hous- 
ing program or for farm machinery. The 
regulation is designed to prevent priority 
orders by manufacturers without prior 
CPA approval. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue UN1TED STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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WEAPONS OF WORLD 
WAR Il OBSOLETE 


Even the advanced military equipment of World ™ 


War IT is already obsolete in the minds of those who 
hold the responsibility for America’s safety. 


New weapons of defense of a size and power never 
before achieved are planned for land, sea and air. 


Probably the most important of all of the engines 
of war which contributed to our defensive strength 
are those which travel the highways. These highways 
are not limitless like the ocean and the air. They are 
man-made and man-conceived. 


NEW HIGHWAYS PART So, to provide for our mili- 


t fet 1 
OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ‘**Y S#fety as well as our 
rapidly developing econo- 


mic stature, America is planning a new 15-billion 
dollar interstate highway system—the most costly 
transportation project since the world began. 


No one will doubt the need for this provision, but 
—can highways conceived before Pearl Harbor meas- 
ure up to postwar needs? Just consider one point— 
the modern standard 8-inch re-inforced concrete pave- 
ment planned for theSe highways can support loads 
of 152,000 pounds mounted on truck-trailer combi- 
nations. Over these highways even the biggest tanks 
of World War II—such as the M6—can travel safely. 





WILL BRIDGES BE But—the specifications for the 


BOTTLENECKS ? ridges on this interstate high- 
; way system provide for only 


74,000 pounds maximum gross vehicle weight. Even 







present-day tanks would be 50,000 pounds too heavy 
for our bridges!—And what about the future? 


INCREASED COST 15 Billion dollars is a lot of 
money. Thé amount is almost 


SMALL FACTOR beyond our conception. In the 
light of this vast expenditure, the small amount re- 
quired to bring the capacity of the bridges up to the 
rest of the highway is insignificant. 


Bridges should not form weak links in our highway 
chain. Some day our nation may need these roads 
for defense, even more urgently than for economic 
development. 


Let us see that the roads 


MILITARY REQUIREMENTS , 
SHOULD BE HEEDED a ee 
measure up to military 


reqttirements. There is yet time to re-examine the 
Interstate Highway System project before actual 
production starts. 


You can render your country a service 
by interesting your Senators 
and Representatives in 
the situation. 

Write them! 





WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF TRUCK-TRAILERS 





FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY °— 





SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DETROIT 32 
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NEXT MOVE ON NATION’S PRICES: 
NEW BILL RELAXING CEILINGS 


Revision of Formula Raising Selling Levels to Cover Higher Costs 


Outlook for gradual upturn 
in men’s and children’s 
clothing, rents and food 


A new price-control measure, barring 
some unexpected hitch, is to be sent to 
the White House within a relatively few 
days. This bill will be substantially the 
same as the one President Truman vetoed 
only a short time earlier. 

Price control in the form desired by 
Congress is to be accepted by the Presi- 
dent on the second try, unless the Demo- 
cratic Party leaders are badly mistaken. 
They attribute Mr. Truman’s veto of the 
first plan offered by Congress to two 
things. One was a feeling by the President 
that the formula for price increases spon- 
sored by Senator Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, 
was really a delayed-action bomb that 
would explode with a loud burst in election 
year, 1948. The other was a conclusion 
that a veto would turn price control into 
an effective political issue in 1946. The 
President hoped to get a simple extension 
of price control as it was. 

This reasoning has not been accepted 
by the Democratic leadership in Congress. 
That leadership insists there are not 
enough votes in Congress to give the 
Office of Price Administration another 
year of life in the form it had before 
June 30, and it appears to have convinced 
Price Administrator Paul A. Porter. Lead- 
ers instead are offering the President the 
control plan that they finally worked out 
after many months of effort and compro- 
mise. This is the vetoed plan with a few 
changes designed to calm fears of a polit- 
ical nature. 

Under the revised plan, which leaders 
in Congress expect to be law before the 
end of July, the following price-fixing 
tules will apply: 

Price control itself will be continued for 
one year, through June 30, 1947. 

Price-raising formula in the law, if ap- 
proved, will differ only moderately from 
the formula in the vetoed bill. The new 
formula will be known as the “Barkley 
formula” instead of the “Taft formula.” 
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The Barkley formula will require OPA 
to fix prices by adding to 1940 prices the 
dollar amount to compensate 
each industry for the average increase in 
costs since that time. The Taft formula 
took prices between October 1 and 15, 
1941, as the base and would have required 
the addition of increased average unit 
costs since that time. Prices would rise 


necessary 


MAP—The maximum-average-price or- 
der—is scrapped. This was the regulation 
through which OPA tried to force manu- 
facturers to produce the same proportion 
of low-priced goods that they produced be- 
fore the war. Complaint was general that 
raw materials to make low-priced articles 
were not available. 

These are the central features of profit 








—Harris & Ewing 


OPA'S PAUL PORTER TALKING TO HIS STAFF 
« «a new lease on life is in the compromise 


under either formula, but to a smaller 
extent under the Barkley formula because 
1940 prices were considerably under 1941. 

Cost absorption—The bugbear of dis- 
tributors—is banned in any future price 
ceilings. Wholesalers and retailers are to 
be allowed the same margin of profit that 
they were getting on June 29, 1946. The 
vetoed bill guaranteed profit margins in 
effect on Jan. 1, 1946. 

Automobile dealers and dealers in other 
products, such as refrigerators and wash- 
ing machines, that are just returning to 
market, are to sell at factory prices plus 
the margin dealers were getting before 
the war. 


protection. They are important because 
employers no longer can be forced to ab- 
sorb wage and other cost increases in the 
next year. Another round of strikes and 
wage demands is expected within 12 
months, but, if and when these demands 
come, any added costs can be shifted 
promptly to consumers. Instead of making 
gains at the expense of profits and of man- 
agement, workers will be up against the 
prospect of forcing price rises as soon as 
they get wage rises. 

The price-control formula thus promises 
to hasten the time when wage increases will 
depend more on the efficiency of workers 
and less on the squeezing of prices at the 
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—Talburt in Washington News 


STILL BREATHING? 


expense of producers and distributors. 

Other controls in the pending bill are 
identical with the vetoed measure. 

Meat, poultry and dairy products would 
remain under price control, but controls 
are to be directed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture instead of OPA. The same pro- 
gram applies to all farm products. 

Textile prices are to be based on the 
market price or the “parity” price of cot- 
ton or wool, whichever price is higher. 
Textile mills also may add the average cost 
of production today, plus at least the 1939- 
1941 margin of profit. 

Rents are to continue to be controlled 
as they were under the old price law, ex- 
cept that OPA must consider differing costs 
in serving transient and permanent guests 
in hotels, tourist camps and rooming houses. 

A special provision also permits OPA 
to roll back any prices that darted through 
ceilings during the period when controls 
were off altogether. This is expected to ap- 
ply largely to rents, since other prices did 
not greatly exceed the amount of subsidies 
that had been paid. 

Subsidies on food, farm crops, metals, 
petroleum and rubber are to continue, but 
they are limited to $1,000,000,000 a year, 
against $2,146,000,000 in the 12-month 
period now ended. This means continued 
subsidies on meat, dairy products and flour, 
and to high-cost metal and oil producers, 
but few or no subsidies on canned goods 
and gasoline. Subsidy payments are or- 
dered to be reduced gradually over the 
coming months and are to end on farm 
crops after April 30, 1947. It is unlikely 
that more than $700,000,000 will be spent. 

OPA loses power under the plan now 
being offered. The agency still is permitted 
under that plan to maintain present ceil- 
ings if any industry’s average return equals 
the 1940 profit, and to refuse to raise prices 
if added production is considered unneces- 
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sary. But any group that objects to OPA 
action will find it easier to appeal. 

Industry advisory committees gain pow- 
er at OPA expense. Any committee can ask 
OPA to apply the bill’s formula to raise 
prices, and, if the agency refuses, an ap- 
peal can be made to the Emergency Court 
of Appeals. OPA is required to act on any 
request of an industry advisory committee 
in 60 days. 

Removal of controls altogether also is 
provided as a definite Government policy. 
Whenever the supply of any item is found 
to be approximately sufficient to meet de- 
mand, both OPA and the Secretary of 
Agriculture are told to “decontrol” the 
product. And, if Government officials re- 
fuse decontrol, producers are given a 
weapon to force their hands. 

A decontrol board of three members, 
each to receive $12,000 a year, is to be set 
up under the bill. This board is to hear ap- 

















—Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 


CAN HE BE REVIVED? 


peals from industry advisory committees 
whose petitions for decontrol have been 
denied. OPA or the Department of Agri- 
culture must act on decontrol petitions 
within 40 days and then another 30 days is 
allowed to file appeals with the decon- 
trol board. 

Over-all effects of the new price pro- 
gram, if accepted, promise to be about the 
same as would have occurred if President 
Truman had accepted the bill originally 
offered. A rising trend in prices already 
was under way even under old controls, 
and gives every sign of continuing. The 
outlook is that wholesale prices generally 
will be about 12 per cent above present 
levels a year hence, and that living costs 
are due for another 8 per cent jump. 

Manufacturers’ prices under the new 
formula will have to rise at least 45 per 
cent above 1940 figures, since unit wage 
costs have advanced that much. But fac- 


tory prices already are 35 per cent above 
1940, so the increase to come in auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 
and radios is not likely to be great. 

Retail prices for goods that were not 
produced during the war, such as auto- 
mobiles and vacuum cleaners, may ad- 
vance more than OPA would like because 
prewar markups must be observed. But for 
most goods, aside from food and clothing, 
consumer prices will do little more than 
reflect a modest increase in factory prices. 
Distributors’ margins can be kept at pres- 
ent levels. 

Food definitely is going to cost more, 
but no skyrocketing price increase is in 
sight. Farm commodities are rising and 
the Department of Agriculture is expected 
to accept this trend without much protest. 
Subsidies to prevent rising farm prices 
from being reflected in food costs are to 
diminish, so the housewife will be required 
to accept more of the real cost. 

Clothing, generally, is due to advance in 
price because of the end of MAP and the 
new pricing formula for textiles. Increases 
will concentrate in men’s suits and shirts 
and in children’s wear. Women’s clothing 
already is high in price. 

Rents, under control, may rise as much 
as 10 per cent over the next 12 months. 

Free prices can be expected over a grad- 
ually increasing area. Removal of price 
controls, in fact, may be speeded as a re- 
sult of the experience of a week of freedom 
from Government controls. During that 
week, few signs of a runaway price rise 
developed, except in some rents. Livestock 
prices in general reflected only the removal 
of Government subsidy payments, and 
meat prices were merely open quotations 
of previous black-market charges. 

That experience is likely to add strength 
to those groups now pressing to be rid of 
OPA controls altogether. 











: So 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
ANOTHER MACEDONIAN CRY 
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PRICE TRENDS WITHOUT OPA: 
QUICK RISE AT WHOLESALE LEVEL 


Pressure for Big Increase in Rents, Despite Only Few Sharp Jumps 


Signs in some U.S. cities 
that market values are 
expected to go higher 


A week of free prices, suddenly released 
after four years of control, produced this 
record: 

Rents became a cause of anxiety, but 
increases in most areas were moderate. 

Meat sold on legitimate markets at 
close to former black-market levels. 

Milk advanced 2 to 3 cents a quart as 
subsidies ended. 

Other foods held steady at retail levels. 

Clothing held generally to old ceilings 
of the Office of Price Administration. 

The average American household, 
in short, was not severely pinched during 
the first week of price freedom. But there 
were signs of a tighter pinch ahead. 

The basic commodity index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics showed an ad- 
vance of 7.7 per cent in 28 spot prices. 

Livestock prices jumped to the highest 
levels since the end of World War I. 

Grain broke through old ceilings, with 
wheat up 21 cents and corn up 80 cents. 

Poultry showed a slight advance, but 
eggs held steady. 

Cotton jumped sharply on initial free 
transactions, then settled back. 

Price trends in basic commodities signal 
an advance to come in retail prices. But 
the trends do not yet point to a runaway 
situation. The rise in livestock prices, for 
example, largely reflects the end of Gov- 
ernment subsidtes, which means an aver- 
age rise of perhaps 10 cents a pound for 
meat. Too, prices were advancing even when 
controls applied. Wholesale prices gener- 
ally were creeping upward at a rate of 20 
per cent a year, and basic consumer prices 
were rising at a rate of 8 per cent a year. 

A closer check of price trends, made on 
the ground by members of the Board of 
Editors of The United States News shows 
these situations throughout the country: 


Chicago 
Meat supplies again are flowing into 
Chicago’s primary markets in large vol- 
ume. This flow promises an end to the 
acute phase of consumer shortages in a 
period of weeks, when livestock is slaugh- 
tered and distributed to butchers. 
An end to official ceilings was the signal 
for farmers to ship cattle and hogs from 
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their farms. Record prices attracted record 
shipments, and in one day Chicago stock- 
yards received 12,000 head of cattle and 
25,000 head of hogs. That is double the 
normal shipment and treble the volume 
received in recent weeks. 

Chicago packers interpret livestock de- 
liveries as proof that price ceilings were 
diverting meat from legitimate channels. 
They welcome the removal of controls as a 
chance to recapture business lost to black 
markets, and fear that this business again 
will disappear if controls are reimposed. 

Price policy in other sectors of Chicago 
business is cautious. Wholesalers and re- 


chances on inventory losses and are holding 
orders close to their own customer de- 
mands. This minority stands to reap no in- 
ventory gains from price rises, but indi- 
cates that there is little fear of running out 
of supplies in the period ahead. 

Chicago retail prices show few sharp 
jumps, but an indication that higher prices 
are expected is given by public-welfare 
officials. They issued an order increasing 
food allowances for 12,000 relief families 
by 15 per cent. 

Chicago residents also are voicing fears 
over rising rents in mass meetings and 
other conferences. Action fur emergency 





SELF-RESTRAINT IN ONE RETAIL 
Advances didn’t point to a runaway situation 


tailers, for the most part, continue to ob- 
serve the old ceilings, and the signs are that 
this practice will go on as long as current 
inventories hold out. Any increase in future 
prices, however, will be reflected by these 
dealers. 

And price rises are expected. This is 
shown in the general trend of business 
buying. Orders beyond normal require- 
ments are being placed with ‘Chicago sup- 
pliers, and few of these orders are ever 
canceled. That is almost a certain sign that 
prices are expected to continue their rise. 

Midwest business opinion, however, is 
by no means unanimous in judging price 
trends. Some retailers are taking no 


STORE 


legislation to forestall rent increases and 
evictions is called for, and the Chicago 
Real Estate Board is urging landlords to 
limit any increases to 10 or 15 per cent. 
However, increases of 20 per cent and 
higher are reported. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

The livestock flow recorded in Chicago 

is being repeated in other Midwestern mar- 
keting centers, but in this area prices are 
held to be only one factor in the increase. 
The supply situation is viewed as the 
primary influence in the movement, al- 
though record prices quickened the pace. 
Grass-fed cattle in the Osage-Flint hills 
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MOST HOUSEHOLDERS ARE ANXIOUS 
Some areas showed increases 


area of Oklahoma and Kansas number 10 
per cent more than last year and 25 per cent 
more than in 1944. Pastures are drying up 
and will be unable to support this cattle 
population if weather conditions are nor- 
mal. That means a continued movement of 
livestock to feeding pens and eventually to 
market. This area is the most important 
single source of beef cattle in the country. 

Cattle prices soared in Midwestern mar- 
kets, reaching from $20 to $22 a hundred 
pounds, compared with previous ceiling 
prices of $14.55. Buying, however, was 
largely on order from Eastern sources. 
Major cattle buyers, representing the larger 
packing houses, were staying out of the 
market until prices stabilized. Much of the 
order buying is said to come from sources 
that supplied the black market. 

A record wheat crop also is being 
harvested in Kansas, which expects to 
produce 215,000,000 of the nation’s 1,000,- 
000,000 bushels. That is one of the largest 
crops on record and shipment is being de- 
layed primarily by a shortage of boxcars. 

Farmers are reported to be holding more 
than normal amounts of wheat for later use 
or sale, but farm holdings are not far out 
of line. A check of Douglas County in 
northeast Kansas shows that 40 per cent of 
the harvest is complete and that half of 
this is sold. This is as much as is normally 
sold at this season. 

Wheat prices generally draw few com- 
plaints from Kansas farmers, who have 
been receiving approximately $1.77 a bush- 
el. Their major objections are to Govern- 
ment policies requiring them to sell half 
their wheat to elevators and to the 30-cent 
bonus offered by the Government after 
most of them had disposed of last year’s 
crop. Black-market deals for wheat had 
been made at around $2, which now is the 
current price. 
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ducing area than in many other regions. 
Meats are up from 16 per cent to 100 per 
cent in St. Louis, with steak going for $1 
a pound. One hamburger stand is reported 
to have increased its de luxe special from 
20 cents to 35 cents. 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 

A wait-and-watch attitude prevails 
in the Minnesota and Dakota wheat and 
flour belt. Millers are cautious in buying 
wheat at the $2 selling price and are mak- 
ing few commitments to sell flour. Retail 
prices have not noticeably increased and 
no tendency is seen for general commodi- 
ties to skyrocket. 

Wholesale markets are quiet, with flour 
quoted at $1.04 cents higher for a hundred 
pounds, the increase representing the 
amount of the ‘subsidy that expired with 
OPA. Poultry has advanced slightly, but 
eggs, canned goods, and fruits and vege- 
tables are steady. An advance in the price 
of butter is expected momentarily. As in 
other markets, cattle are being sold most- 





LIVESTOCK ON ITS WAY TO MARKET 
The black market looked legitimate 


Corn is presently so scarce that recent 
prices of $2.15 to $2.25 a bushel mean lit- 
tle to farmers. The ceiling of around $1.45, 
in fact, had long been ignored, and pur- 
chasers had been paying $2 a bushel dur- 
ing past months. These buyers included 
farmers as well as dealers, since farmers 
themselves required corn to feed their 
livestock. 

Attention now is being directed to the 
coming corn crop, which is reported to be 
excellent in Kansas, Iowa, Missouri and 
Illinois. A bumper yield is counted upon to 
relieve the present feed shortage and to 
dampen the tendency of corn prices to 
skyrocket. 

Retail prices are reported to have 
bounded higher in this Midwestern pro- 


ly to order buyers from the East at $21.50 
a hundred pounds. 

Business sentiment in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area appears to favor a permanent 
end to price controls, but agitation for re- 
vived controls comes from labor unions 
and organized consumer groups. 

Landlords have served notices of rent 
increases to hundreds of tenants and the 
Governor has called a rent conference. 
Most rents threaten to rise around 15 per 
cent, but increases as high as 50 per cent 
have been reported. 


San Francisco 

Renfs are the primary concern of resi- 
dents of the West Coast area. The lapse of 
price controls brought a general advance in 
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rents, averaging around 15 per cent. That 
is the mark held to be justified by or- 
ganized landlords throughout the country, 
but there is a tendency to excéed this 
limit. 

The San Francisco OPA office is receiv- 
ing from 500 to 600 complaints a day of 
rents being raised by 35, 50 and 100 per 
cent, and tenants are demanding some of- 
ficial protection. A check of one residential 
district showed that a third of the tenants 
had received notice of increases in the next 
rental period, whether it is weekly or 
monthly. The average boost is 15 per cent. 

In Los Angeles the city council adopted 
a rent-control ordinance allowing rent in- 
creases up to 15 per cent. 

West Coast consumers, however, began 
to pay higher prices for many foods. 

Retail prices for meat advanced from 5 
to 20 cents a pound, but meat remained 
scarce. Wholesale meat prices jumped an 
average of 20 per cent, with better grades 
advancing 331% per cent. 

Milk increases of 2 cents a quart were 








POULTRY SHOWS A MODERATE PRICE INCREASE 
Most of the eggs didn’t crack the old ceiling 
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CONSUMERS ON THEIR WAY TO A PURCHASE 
Sharp price jumps are still the exception 


authorized in northern California by the 
State Department of Agriculture to com- 
pensate for ending subsidies. Butter ad- 
vanced 12 cents a pound in Seattle, and 
other West Coast cities reported rises of 5 
cents a pound for cheese. Wholesale prices 
for poultry went up 9 cents a pound, but 
eggs held steady and tomatoes, beans and 
corn were cheaper. 

Restaurants added 50 cents to the price 
of steaks, and other dishes advanced 5 to 
15 cents in San Francisco. Hotels delayed 
taking any action on room charges until 
operational costs are reviewed. 

Trends for West Coast produce, consist- 
ing principally of fruits and vegetables, re- 
main uncertain, but produce generally has 
dropped since controls ended. 
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New York 

Price trends were mixed in New York, 
the country’s largest trading and consum- 
ing center. 

Cotton prices advanced on the first day 
of free trading, but then fell back to 31 
cents. Clothing manufacturers anticipate 
an increase of 5 to 10 per cent in men’s 
shirts and suits, but contend that this 
price rise would have come anyway. 

Security prices failed to react to the end 
of price controls and traders adopted a 
cautious buying policy. As a result, sales 
were few before the holiday week end. 

Coffee held at 15.8 cents a pound, but 
an increase of 7 cents is forecast as in- 
evitable because of rising imports and a 
lapse of subsidies. 


Flour sold openly on the New York 
market for the first time in days, and bak- 
ers paid as much as $5.35 for a hundred 
pounds. That was substantially above the 
old ceiling price of $3.75, plus the $1.12 
subsidy, but black-market prices for flour 
were reported to be as high as $9 a hun- 
dred pounds. 

Wholesale beef prices were reported to 
range from $50 to $55 a hundred pounds 
for choice steers by the bulk of sellers, al- 
though major packers offered a few car- 
casses at the old price of $21.80. Sales at 
wholesale were light. 

Retail prices for New York food re- 
flected recent black-market quotations. 
Meat rose around 20 cents a pound, with 
choice steaks offered for 75 cents, lamb 
chops at 75 cents. Butter sold at $1 a 
pound in some stores, but those prices had 
been made through “under the counter” 
sales. Milk advanced 3 cents a quart. 

Food manufacturers stopped deliveries 
to wholesalers of goods affected by Gov- 
ernment subsidies. They are waiting until 
official price policy clarifies. 

Rents offered no immediate problem. 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey imposed 
emergency State rent controls on the eve 
of OPA’s termination. 

Used automobiles got higher offers 
from some dealers, but sales were few 
since most owners’ were reluctant to part 
with their vehicles. Prices ranging from 
$100 to $400 above ceilings were quoted. 

In general, New York’s reaction typified 
that of other areas. Scarce foods, such as 
meat and butter, were quoted openly at 
prices once demanded on the black market, 
but, on nonshortage items, no immediate 
change resulted. Organizations of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers called 
upon members to use restraint, as they did 
elsewhere. 
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OBSTACLES TO FINAL PEACE 


Differences on Atom Bomb, Reparations and National Boundaries 


Prospect that forthcoming 
conference will add little 
not already decided upon 


European peacemaking continues to be 
a slow, dragging process provoking more 
international disputes than it settles. Four- 
teen months after the end of hostilities the 
points at issue vastly overbalance the 
points of agreement, in both number and 
importance. After four embattled meet- 
ings, the foreign ministers of the big pow- 
ers had called a “peace conference” for 
later this month. But peace, obviously, 
still is far away. As that session approach- 
es, the situation is this: 

Peace conference. The meeting will 
deal only with peace treaties covering 
Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Italy and 
Finland. With the exception of the Italian 
treaty, the actual conditions of peace in 
these states already have been laid down 
by Russia, through occupation and the 
establishment of governments that are 
willing to take orders from Moscow. The 
major questions of the European peace 
are not involved in the coming conference. 

Atomic bomb. The United States and 
Russia are at loggerheads over what is 
to be done about the atomic bomb. This 
country wants the bomb turned over to 
the United Nations Security Council, sub- 
ject to numerous safeguards that require 
international negotiation, with the power 
of the veto abolished in any decision affect- 
ing the weapon. Russia, which has found 
the veto useful, wants it maintained. 

Germany. The Big Four powers, the 
United States, Great Britain, France and 
Russia, are far apart on the major issue 
of the future of Germany. Plans made at 
the Potsdam Conference for operating 
Germany as an economic unit have broken 
down. Agreement cannot even be reached 
on terms of trade between the four occu- 
pation zones. The food-producing Russian 
zone is an area apart. The United States 
proposed a treaty to keep Germany demili- 
tarized for 25 years after the occupation. 
But, after several months, the treaty has 
not yet received official discussion. 

Reparations. Payment of German rep- 
arations has bogged down, due in part to 
the lack of commerce between the occu- 
pation zones in Germany. The movement 
of reparations payments out of the U.S. 
zone has been suspended by the military 
authorities, because of the breakdown of 
the Potsdam agreement and inability to 
obtain food from the Russian zone. 

The Big Four ministers agreed that 
Russia should have $100,000,000 in repara- 
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tions from Italy within seven years. The 
nature of the payments and a schedule for 
the installments, however, are yet to be 
worked out. 

Austria. The situation in Austria is 
similar to that in Germany, with the 
country divided into four occupation 
zones. Restrictions on the movement of 
goods and Austrian citizens across zone 
lines have been removed, but the country 
is so impoverished that little trade re- 
sulted. Signing of an Austrian peace 
treaty, not yet in sight, is important for 


are that U.S. and British troops will con- 
tinue to occupy the zone, as a protection 
against possible seizure by Russian-domi- 
nated Yugoslavia, which has strong troop 
concentrations not far away. 

Trieste is expected to continue a trouble 
spot. The world’s experience with inter- 
national zones has been far from a happy 
one. The last such zone was in Danzig on 
the Baltic, where the shooting of World 
War II began. 

As part of the Trieste agreement, Yugo- 
slavia’s boundary is to include most of the 





YUGOSLAVS OUTSIDE TRIESTE 
International zones seldom settle issues 


two reasons: to get trade moving on the 
Danube, and to permit removal of Russian 
troops in Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, 
which are stationed there because they 
are necessary to keep communication lines 
open to Soviet forces in Austria. 

Poland. A left-wing Government keeps 
Poland amenable to Russian influence. A 
recent referendum sustained this Govern- 
ment’s program, although there were 
charges of intimidation in the voting and 
fraud in the counting of ballots. 

Trieste. The four ministers reached an 
agreement on Trieste which essentially 
passes that problem on, unsolved, to the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 
The city of Trieste and a smal! adjoining 
area is to become an international zone 
under the protection of the Council. The 
latter still must evolve a subsidiary or- 
ganization for the administration and po- 
licing of Trieste. U. N. as yet has no armed 
forces at its command, and probabilities 


disputed area at the head of the Adriatic. 

Italy. Bitterness and resentment are 
rampant in Italy due to the Trieste settle- 
ment. Anti-American and Anti-British 
sentiment is growing, because of a belief 
that an unjust peace is being forced upon 
the country. There is as yet, however, 
no discernible tendency to turn toward 
Russia. Communists ran third in the recent 
Italian elections. 

Dodecanese Islands. Russia has 
yielded on her claims to these Islands, 
which are important since they can com- 
mand the approaches to the Dardanelles 
and Bosporus. The Islands were given to 
Greece. 

So it can be seen that, in a diplomatic 
situation that puts Russia on one side and 
the Western powers on the other, the main 
points of the peace stil! have to be settled. 
The coming “peace conference” can make 
its contribution, but this is likely to be 
small. 
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mills the flour 





Painted for McCall's by Julian E. Levi 


SHE bakes the cake 


To the man who mills it — or to 
almost any other man, for that mat- 
ter —a bag of flour is simply a bag 
of flour. 

But to a woman, that bag of flour 
is a challenge, an invitation to one 
of her most fascinating creative 
efforts. A fundamental difference in 
viewpoint is apparent. 

This difference in the attitude of 
men and women toward so many 


aspects of living is reflected in an 


equally fundamental difference in 


interests and reading habits. 


McCall’s Is a Habit 
With 3,500,000 Women 


Guided by continuous in-the-home 
research, McCall's editors know 
how to think as women think. That 
is why ideas move so effectively off 
the pages of McCall's, into the 


minds of women. That is why, in 


more than 3.500.000 homes, women 
find McCall’s a regular source of in- 
formation and inspiration, a reading 
habit that helps mightily to influ- 


ence their planning and spending. 


MY CM; 
THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE | 








makes of motor cars embody essential parts made by 


Makers of essential operating 
parts for the automotive, avia- 
tion, marine and farm imple- 
ment industries, and of Norge 


home appliances. 








Your choice of a new car may not be 
influenced by the name Borg-Warner. 
Yet in 19 of the 20 makes of motor ears, 
part of the satisfaction you enjoy when 
you get behind the wheel is the direct 
result of Borg-Warner engineering and 
large scale production. 

In fact, Borg-Warner has pioneered 
and brought to their present state of 
refinement many of the devices so im- 
portant to the effortless shifting and 
ease of operation of the new cars. It is 
today the world’s largest independent 
maker of essential components that 


transfer the power to the rear wheels. 
Cooling, timing, carburetion are other 
functions which bear the mark of Borg- 
Warner’s guiding principle: “Design it 
better. make it better.” 

And that same principle is also active 
daily in the aviation, marine, farm im- 
plement and housing industries. For 
Borg-Warner’s specialized skills in 28 
great plants are turning out scores of 
important and excitingly new products. 

Watch for the new developments that 
are coming from Borg-Warner—the 
name behind many great names. 


Executive Offices, Chicago. These units form Borg-Warner: AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION * BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 

BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL ° 

LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT + MORSE 

CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT *« NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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The Natuenat Week 


SURGE IN PRODUCTION EFFORT: 
RACE TO EASE COST OF GOODS 


Danger of Buying Slowdown Before Supply Catches Up With Demand 


Large gains in output of 
clothing, new houses and 
many scarce durables 


People now will find, with or without 
price control, that the things they want 
to buy are to cost more. How much more 
is to depend primarily on how rapidly in- 
dustry can turn out enough goods to 
enable supply to overtake demand. 

Supply of goods, with big strikes ended 
temporarily, is rising rapidly. Yet demand 
is continuing to run far ahead of that sup- 
ply, so that pressure on prices is strongly 
upward. A pincers movement is getting 
under way that will bring about a balance 
at a higher price level. This pincers move- 
ment is between rising prices that force 
some buyers out of the market, and a 
growing supply of goods produced at a 
faster and, faster rate as prices go up. 

Output of food, clothing, automobiles, 
houses and other goods that people want 
is moving sharply higher at this time. How 
soon this supply overtakes the demand 
will depend upon how rapidly prices rise 
and how rapidly production increases. 

On the supply side, the picture from the 
consumer’s viewpoint is growing much 
brighter. Just how much brighter varies 
from product to product. An item-by-item 


| report on production is given to show how 
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the supply of goods may shape up in re- 
lation to a demand far larger than before 
the war. For a look, first, at the three big- 
gest family-budget items, clothing, food 
and housing: 

Clothing output, in most items, already 
approximates or exceeds prewar rates. Few 
items, however, are appearing in anything 
like sufficient quantity to fill all demands 
and ease price pressures. And no large 
increases can be expected soon. 

Men’s suits. Output is 2,050,000 a 
month, better than the prewar rate of 
1,900,000 a month. But shortages of fabrics 
are preventing any great increases. This 
year’s 28,000,000 suits won’t come near 
demands, estimated at 40,000,000. And the 
part of the Office of Price Administration 
in the low-cost clothing program now 
appears ended, with higher prices to be 
expected. 

Shoes. Despite a recent decline, output 
Temains around 48,000,000 pairs a month. 
Total this year, including slippers, should 
be 550,000,000 pairs. That’s 67,000,000 
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over the 1941 record, and should help hold 
down shoe prices. 

Women’s hosiery. Turned out at about 
56,000,000 pairs a month, hose now are 
nearing prewar peak, and should meet all 
demands soon. 

Women’s suits are taking more than 
their share of the fabrics supply and offer- 
ing no real problems now. Dresses, in most 
categories, are in the same spot. 

Men‘s shorts and shirts are increasing 
in supply, but slowly and unsteadily. They 




















STILL MIGHTY SMALL 


are to remain scarce for a time, to offer 
some pressure on prices. 

Cotton broad-woven fabrics. Cotton 
cloth is coming off the looms at the rate 
of 178,300,000 yards a month, against 
175,000,000 in 1940-41. But demands con- 
tinue to outrun this supply. The same 
holds for woolen and worsted fabrics. 

Food supplies soon will be much more 
abundant than during recent weeks. But 
over-all supplies in the next 12 months will 
be little, if any, greater than during the 
last 12. Most foods are being produced at 
record levels, but the public appetite re- 
mains so great that pressures on many 
food prices are to continue. 

Meat supply is to be about 140 pounds 
per person in the year ahead. This is far 
more than the 125.6 pounds available be- 
fore the war, but no improvement over 


the last 12 months. Poultry and eggs are 
abundant, but perhaps not enough so to 
avert pressure on prices. 

Bread. U.S. consumers will get the 
equivalent of 145 pounds of flour per per- 
son per year, starting when the 1946 crop 
reaches flour mills, comparing with 157 
pounds last year, and a prewar rate of 153. 

Dairy products. Output is now at record 
levels and is to continue there. But the 
diversion of milk and cream into butter, 
cheese, ice cream and fluid milk and cream 
probably will depend on which ones in- 
crease fastest in price, if controls stay off. 

Sugar. The prospective 77 pounds per 
person in the year ahead is slightly more 
than the last year’s 73 pounds, but far 
below the 96.5 pounds of prewar years. 

Fruits and vegetables, both canned and 
fresh, are in better than prewar supply, 
but not enough to ease pressure of prices, 
except for potatoes. The same holds for 
fats and oils, partly because of exports. 

New homes. With nearly 340,000 
permanent dwellings and 100,000 of other 
types already started this year, home build- 
ing is at its highest point since 1925, and 
due to go higher. The goal of 2,700,000 
homes started this year is definitely pos- 
sible of attainment. But homes finished is 
another matter. Acute shortages of mate- 
rials are stretching the building time. 
Moreover, demand for homes is so great 
that no building rate possible could in- 
crease accommodations quickly enough to 
ease the enormous pressure on sale prices 
and rents. As for building materials: 

Lumber for homes. Output now is near- 
ly 20 per cent above the prewar rate of 
2,600,000,000 board feet a month and is 
mounting, but is still below requirements. 
Hardwood flooring and plywood, as well 
as millwork, are acutely short and not 
improving much. 

Bricks. About 357,000,000 a month are 
being turned out, against 420,000,000 be- 
fore the war. Supply remains critical. Early 
improvements are probable, with more 
coal, fewer strikes in brick plants and the 
start of premium payments. 

Building materials which approximate or 
exceed prewar output include structural 
clay tile, building boards, asphalt roofing, 
warm-air furnaces, bathtubs and _ sinks. 
Cast-iron soil pipe and radiators, lavatories 
and water closets are lower. 

Durable consumer goods. That’s the 
output and outlook for food, clothing and 
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housing. Now, as to durable consumer 
goods, other than homes: 

Washing machines. Output is 184,000 a 
month, against the high prewar rate of 
158,000. They’re coming out faster all the 
time, despite shortages of steel, porcelain, 
motors and other things. 

Vacuum cleaners. Set to go again after 
a recent strike setback, they’re coming at a 
166,000-a-month rate, above the prewar 
rate of 156,000. The peak will be far higher, 
but waits on motors, switches and wire. 

Radio output is soaring just under the 
prewar rate of 1,100,000 monthly. Store 
stocks will be far larger soon, and the price 
pressure already is easing. 

Refrigerators. Production here is 37 per 
cent under the 309,000-a-month prewar 
rate, but it’s climbing fast. Supply is to 
be better by autumn. 

Sewing machines. The rate is 31,000 
monthly. That’s less than half the 1941 
rate, but it’s moving up now. There will 
be little easing of price pressure here. 

Electric ranges. At a 31,000-a-month 
rate, they’re still 34 per cent under prewar 
output. They are in the same situation as 
sewing machines. 

Electric irons. Output is 408,000 month- 
ly, well above the prewar 380,000, and well 
along toward filling all pent-up demands. 

Passenger automobiles. Hard hit by 
strikes, car makers barely held during 
May and June to April’s 150,000 units. 
Monthly average in 1941 was well over 
300,000. And trucks have lost ground. 
Both should improve this month, however. 

Tires for passenger cars, now at a record 
high of 5,000,000 a month, are 38 per cent 
above the prewar rate. Abundance should 
ease pressure on this item soon. 

Raw materials and component parts 
provide the basic problem. It’s a problem 
which is being solved, but slowly in many 
lines. For important examples: 

Steel is to be the worst scarcity in hard- 
goods production. Output is back up nearly 
to 6,540,000 tons a month, better than the 
1940-41 rate and double the 1935-39 aver- 
age. But, with inventories exhausted dur- 
ing steel and coal strikes, supplies will 
continue short of needs. 

Pig-iron output is mounting from May’s 
2,220,000-ton-a-month low, after the coal 
strike. Monthly average was 2,840,000 tons 
in 1939, and 4,600,000 in 1941. Along with 
galvanized sheet, castings, tin-mill products 
and other iron and steel materials, as well 
as glass and copper, pig iron is scarce, and 
output is to continue below needs. 

To add up, the unsteady boom in the 
output of consumer goods, on which prices 
now are to depend, is gaining speed every 
day. In a matter of weeks, more goods 
should be available than ever before. But 
whether the increased supplies will come 
soon enough to ease the worst pressures 
before prices increase sharply to new highs 
is the big question. 
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OPA Veto as ‘46 Political Issue: 


Who Gets Blame for Inflation? 
Attempts of Each Party to Convince Voters of Other’s Responsibility 


Role of Senator Taft in 
congressional efforts 
to save some controls 


The cost of living is developing rapidly 
into the biggest issue of the 1946 con- 
gressional campaign. OPA and its price 
controls lie at the center of the present 
maneuvering. Each party is trying to place 
upon the other the blame for rising prices. 
The hope is that the issue holds enough 
votes to decide which party shall rule the 
next Congress. 

Beyond this lies the presidential election 
of 1948. It is tied definitely to the con- 
troversy over OPA. The party that wins 
control of Congress in the midterm elec- 
ticns usually goes on to win the Presidency 
two years later. Thus, the deepest kind 
of politics underlies the wrangling now 
under way in the Capital. 

President Truman’s veto of the price- 
control bill lifted the issue into top position 
for the campaign of this autumn. The 
Pyesident sought to blame the Republicans 
for a bill which he said would have brought 
a certain increase in prices. At the same 
time, Mr. Truman endeavored to portray 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, a poten- 
tial Republican presidential candidate, as 
one of the chief wreckers of price control. 

The President was gambling that the 
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The President's objective: 
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American people would put so much heat 
on Congress that he would get a stronger 
price-control measure than the one he was 
vetoing. At the same time, he was trying 
to dramatize the issue and impress the 
voters with the idea that the Republicans 
in general and Senator Taft in particular 
were trying to destroy price control. This 
view will emerge frequently as the cam- 
paign progresses. 

The Republican line is being clearly 
defined. It emerged in Senator Taft’s reply 
to Mr. Truman’s speech and was repeated 
by numerous Republican orators over the 
Independence Day holiday. It is this: 

Senator Taft and other Republicans, 
the orators declared, have supported price 
control. They are willing to have it con- 
tinued until production is stepped up. But 
they want a return to a free economy as 
soon as possible. They argue that Presi- 
dent Truman is willing to destroy the sys- 
tem of free enterprise and wants controls 
continued indefinitely as the first step 
toward a totalitarian state. 

The G.O.P. contention is that the pres- 
ent crisis over price controls was deliber- 
ately created and politically inspired in an 
effort to bring about a situation in which 
the Government will continue to direct 
the American economy. Republicans are 
charging that Mr. Truman created an eco- 
nomic crisis for political purposes. 


—Acme 


Back of the public debates, however, 
lie certain political realities which neither 
party is overlooking. The OPA crisis holds 
enough political dynamite to blast the 
chances of either party in November. 

The immediate reaction of the public 
was to turn upon Congress with thousands 
of telegrams and letters. Some hailed the 
death of OPA; others demanded its quick 
resurrection. 

One member of Congress reported that 
he got a.frantic telegram from a widow 
in his district saying that her landlord had 
raised her rent from $25 to $90 a month, 
effective immediately. Couldn’t he do 
something? she asked. On the next day, 
he got another message from her saying 
that she had been evicted. 

Many members got messages compar- 
able to these at the same time that they 
were getting telegrams from businessmen 
and manufacturers saying that they were 
holding the line and that Congress need 
not revive OPA. Still other merchants who 
had been opposed to OPA while it existed 
now found that shady operators were rais- 
ing prices unscrupulously. They appealed 
for a new law. It was these appeals that 
made the greatest impression upon many 
members. 

This was what put the steam back of 
the new movement to restore some of the 
OPA controls. A considerable part of the 
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cement labor support, crack political opposition 
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SENATOR O‘DANIEL WITH FILIBUSTER MATERIAL 
The crisis holds enough political dynamite to blast either party 


force was rising in support of new rent 
controls. But Administration leaders, 
pressing for a broader type of control, re- 
fused to separate rent controls from the 
rest of OPA. They wanted to keep as 
much pressure back of the whole measure 
as possible. Support for the rest of OPA 
would be diminished if rent controls were 
handled separately. 

The House quickly voted a brief exten- 
sion of OPA to give time for the enactment 
of a new bill. But the Senate moved at a 
more leisurely pace. Senator W. Lee 
O’Daniel, Texas Democrat, blocked im- 
mediate action. When it finally got into 
committee, Senator Robert F. Wagner, 
New York Democrat, sought a restoration 
of the full line of OPA controls. But the 
same forces that had shaped the first bill 
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took over and began to shape it in the 
same form as the vetoed bill. 

In measuring the political effect, Dem- 
crats figured that, up to this point, Mr. 
Truman had profited by his veto message. 
If his gamble wins, and he gets a new 
price-control measure, they think his 
prestige will have been raised generally. 
They are uncertain, however, as to how 
much of this increased presidential prestige 
may go to the benefit of Democratic 
members of Congress who are seeking 
re-election. 

Many Democrats, who had favored a 
stronger price-control bill than that which 
the President vetoed, nevertheless had 
voted for the condemned measure. They 
had been told by their leaders that this 
was the best price-control bill they could 


hope for. Then the President vetoed the 
bill and spelled out the increases he said 
it would permit. Now these members face 
the problem of explaining why they voted 
to permit such price increases. 

This will be easier for them to do if a 
new price-control measure is adopted. If 
the presidential gamble fails, and no new 
control bill is passed, no one cares to guess 
what will happen politically. 

Strong pressures for holding prices in 
line now are emerging. No immediate 
blowoff occurred when the OPA lid was 
lifted. Prices rose, and then began to 
settle into line. Businessmen began to 
throw themselves back of the effort to 
hold the line. Except for scattered cases 
of profiteering, the markets began to set- 
tle down. 

No one knew what would happen when 
the imminent threat of restoration of OPA 
was removed from the picture, if it should 
be. But the pressure upon Congress became 
a two-way push, for and against OPA. And 
the fear began to grow among Democrats 
that this might further weaken the price- 
control measure. 

Labor's role. Another price-control bill 
of the same general type as the one that 
he vetoed will put Mr. Truman on the 
spot with labor again. Usually, when the 
showdown has come, he has sided with la- 
bor. At the urgent request of labor, he 
vetoed the Case bill. And, again, when the 
final decision came on the OPA measure, 
the President turned in the direction that 
he had been urged by labor to take. 

In the OPA decision, Mr. Truman turned 
his back upon the.advice of all his top 
congressional leaders. Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn and Representative John McCormack 
of Massachusetts and Senator Alben Bark- 
ley of Kentucky, who comprise his three 
principal congressional advisers, all had 
urged Mr. Truman to sign the measure. 
Instead, the President took the advice of 
Secretary Henry A. Wallace, Senator 
Claude Pepper of Florida, Paul Porter, the 
OPA head, Chester Bowles, resigned Sta- 
bilization Director, and Sidney Hillman, 
the head of the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee. 

Back of this turn to the left lay the 
wish of Mr. Truman to hold for Democrats 
the support of the Political Action Com- 
mittee in strategic Northern congressional 
districts this autumn, and to cement his 
relations with labor for 1948. 

Moreover, the President sought to put 
the blame for rising prices upon the Re- 
publicans and to nail down a man whom 
he could envisage as a potential opponent 
in 1948. But Mr. Taft and the Republi- 
cans tossed the issue right back at Mr. 
Truman. They blamed him for economic 
chaos. As prices move upward in the 
months ahead, each side will repeat the 
charge. The one that makes it stick is apt 
to win the election. 
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Continuing demand for 
farmers’ products that 
exceeds huge production 
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A new and strange kind of farm prob- 
lem is bothering farmers and the Govern- 
ment. This is a problem of too much in- 
come in relation to available things that 
) farmers want to buy, as well as a problem 

of too small production in relation to the 
‘demand for things people want to buy 
| from farmers. It is a prosperity problem. 

All Secretaries of Agriculture for more 
than 20 years have been plagued by a 
’ different kind of farm problem. This was a 

problem of too much production in rela- 

tion to demand. It also was a problem of 
‘ declining prices of things that farmers 
had to sell. Clinton Anderson, present 
Secretary of Agriculture, is having to 
wrestle with the problem of farm prosper- 
ity rather than the problem of farm de- 
pression. 

Mr. Anderson finds himself worried by 
the return of $2 wheat, 30-cent cotton, 
$1.50 corn, $17 hogs and $22 cattle. These 
worries are different from those that con- 
fronted Secretaries of Agriculture when 
wheat brought 50 to 75 cents a bushel; 
corn, 30 cents a bushel; hogs, $5; cotton, 5 
to 7 cents a pound and cattle around $8. 
Today’s worries are related to the prospect 
) that present boom prices one day may 
break and bring back the problems that 
confronted Secretary Anderson’s predeces- 
sors. 

Farmers, in fact, are finding themselves 
in the center of the rising prices that have 
followed the White House veto ending 
price control, at least temporarily. Their 
products, produced on a bumper scale, 
still face a demand that far exceeds the 
available supply. Where other Secretaries 
of Agriculture have struggled with Mc- 
Nary-Haugen plans and Farm Boards and 
Agricultural Adjustment Administrations 
to tailor farm production down to a level 
of demand much under the available sup- 
ply, Secretary Anderson fosters plans to 
increase production to a level that can 
approach a demand far above available 
supply. 

The resulting farm prosperity is un- 
precedented. That prosperity, measured in 
terms of dollars, is far above the level of 
the 1919 boom. Present prosperity period 
M agriculture already has run for five 
years at a very high level, and promises 
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ABUNDANCE FROM THE FIELDS 


PROSPERITY AS FARM PROBLEM: 
LACK OF ENOUGH GOODS TO BUY 


Contrast to Old Worries Over Big Surpluses and Low Buying Power 


—US.D.A, 


Bumper crops couldn’‘t fill the demand .. . 


to run through 1947 and probably 1948. 

Over-all well being of farmers is 
shown by these facts and figures: 

Before the war, in the 1935-39 period, 
farmers had cash income of about $10,- 
500,000,000 as an average. Their expenses 
for farm operations amounted to $5,000,- 
000,000 and they had $5,500,000,000 left 
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ABUNDANCE IN THE ACCOUNT BOOKS 


over to spend on the things that farmers 
spend money for—new household goods, 
new equipment, new cars, travel and en- 
tertainment. The income reported here in- 
cludes nonfarm income received in cash, 
as well as farm cash income. 

In the war period, and in the first post- 
war year, farm cash income, from all 
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sources, has held near, or above, $20,000,- 
000,000, or more than double that just 
before the war. Farm cash income for 
1946 is expected to be $26,100,000,000, 
made up of $22,000,000,000 of cash income 
from farm operations and $4,100,000,000 
from activities off the farm. Expenses are 
expected to be $10,500,000,000, leaving 
farmers about $15,600,000,000 for spending 
on things that they want to buy, or for 
savings. That is about three times the 
prewar net income. 

In the period ahead, farm prosperity 
seems assured for at least one or two, or 
even three, more years, although that pros- 
perity after 1947 may be less marked than 
it now is. Price increases now occurring in 
farm products are very unlikely to be 
rolled back by any direct move by the 
Government. Those prices, however, may 
be affected by cuts in purchases of wheat 
and meat and other products for use in 
famine relief. There always is a chance 
that consumers may resist prices charged 
for some foodstuffs if those prices rise 
much more, but farmers are assured of 
a heavy demand for the record farm pro- 
duction of 1946. 

Mr. Anderson will need to hold office 
in the period beyond 1948 if he is to face 
a farm problem of the old-fashioned type. 
His problem in the meantime is to try 
to divide prosperity equally among differ- 
ent types of farmers. He is faced with 
the task of dividing up a limited supply 
of feed among growers of livestock, grow- 
ers of poultry and the food needs of hun- 
gry people abroad. He also has the job 
of assuring farmers that they will get 
their fair share of farm equipment, of 
building materials, of new cars and of 
other things that they want. 

Farm demands for goods, in fact, prom- 
ise to be immense once goods are available 
in quantity to fill the farmer wants. That 
demand will be supported by the very 
large current income described above, and 
by savings of farmers. 

Currency and bank deposits in hands of 
farmers now exceed $14,000,000,000, where 
they amounted to about $4,500,000,000 
back in 1941. 

Savings bonds owned by farmers now 
total above $5,000,000,000, where they 
amounted to less than $400,000.000 in 
1941. 

Total liquid assets of farmers exceed 
$19,000,000.000 at this time, and are ex- 
pected, by the end of 1946, to be ap- 
proaching $22,000,000.000. These are 
estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The assets are not evenly 
distributed among farmers and tend to 
be concentrated in the hands of the more 
prosperous, but they do represent a volume 
of funds that can be used for large-scale 
capital improvement on farms and for 
spending. 

Spending plans. The way farmers in- 
tend to spend their current income is 
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indicated roughly by reports to the Gov. 
ernment on a sampling basis. 

Food from off the farm is to be pur. 
chased at a cost of around $2,750,000,000 
in 1946, which is a record level of pur. 
chase. It often is forgotten that farmers 
are heavy buyers of food, even though 
their business is to raise food. Their! 
production is more and more specialized, 
so that farmers buy food from stores in| 
increasing amounts. 

Clothing purchases by farmers this year 
will approach $2,000,000,000, or about 





double the prewar purchases. 

Medical care is expected to cost farm.” 
ers about $1,000,000,000 in 1946, where! 
the cost was $400,000,000 before the war,” 

Furniture and equipment for the house. 
hold will be bought at a rate of at least” 
$600,000,000. 

Recreation expenditures are expected 
to exceed $300,000,000, and to be rising. 
Farmers will have a large amount of money 
for travel. 

New equipment buying by farmers will” 
be limited in the period ahead only by the” 
ability of the farm-equipment industry” 
to produce. Every type of farm machine 
is in heavy demand and will remain in’ 
heavy demand in a period when agricul- | 
ture is adjusting itself to a continuing 
shortage of labor. 

Construction outlays by farmers also 
will be heavy once materials and _ labor 
are available. Expenditures on construc- 
tion totaling at least $400,000,000 a year 
are in prospect. 

Automobiles and trucks, too, are in 
great farm demand. 

Farm operators, in this period of pros-/ 
perity, feel that they have earned their’ 
prosperity by their record of production! 





in a period of wartime difficulties. They 
broke all production records at a time 
when labor was scarce and machinery not! 
available on the scale needed. They staged | 
no strikes and received no special pay for | 
overtime. Their products were sold under | 
ceilings, so that the dollar income, al- | 
though high, has been much less thane it | 
would have been had farmers enjoyed | 
the privilege of a free market for their | 
products. 

The present high level of farm prosperity 
in the United States, however, may have 
no more than two or three years to run, 
if it has that long. This prosperity will 
be jolted when the boom in _ industry 
cracks, and when foreign demand for 
U.S. farm products lags, as it will when 
production in Europe and the Far East 
is restored. 

Secretary Anderson, dealing with pros- 
perity problems in agriculture today, may 
find himself wrestling with the old-fash- 
ioned farm problem of overproduction and 


se . or . . , 
declining prices if he remains in office an- 


other two or three years. His problems 
today are those that grow from prosperity, 
not recession. 
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What Bikini’s Atom Test Proved: 


Navy's Importance in Defense 
Reliance on a Speedy Fleet Indicated by Damage to Crowded Ships 


Outlook for added punch 
but no radical changes 
in sea-air-land strategy 


U.S.S. Appalachian, Off Bikini. 

The things that the atomic bomb did 
not do are as impressive to an observer 
here on the scene as the things it did do, 
if not more impressive. 

Military planning for the future will be 
based fully as much on shortcomings of 
this bomb, in its practical effects, as it will 
be based upon the immense destructive 
effect of the bomb for its special purposes. 
Future tests may alter the conclusions 
now being reached, but, in the first full- 
dress experiment, there was no clear sign 
that the atomic bomb rendered all other 
means of warfare obsolete. 

What the bomb did not do. To a 
member of the Board of Editors of The 
United States News who witnessed the 
experiment and who carefully surveyed 
the damage after the experiment, these 
things, among others, seemed significant: 

Bikini Island did not sink. Some people 
appeared to think that it would, and were 
disappointed when it did not. 

Palm trees and other vegetation were 
not destroyed and apparently were un- 
harmed when the test was over. 

A tidal wave did not develop. Instead, 
observers in the air during the explosion 
counted three waves in the lagoon. Only 
the third of these was high enough to 
break over the reefs at the lagoon’s edge. 
Small boats bobbed unharmed on_ the 
beach. 

No earthquake resulted, either. 
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BEFORE THE BLAST: The spectacular disappointed, but scientists weren‘t concerned with spectacles 
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The chain reaction that some people 
had feared did not take place. 

Life went on, instead, both in the sea 
and on the ships. Observers probing into 
the lagoon after the explosion found min- 
nows swimming near the target ships. 

Animal life on the ships met varying 
fates. Some animals, in exposed positions 
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ATOM BOMB NO. 4 
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on deck, were killed outright by burns or 
concussion, as they would have been in 
an ordinary bombing attack. But 9 out 
of 10, most of them shielded from the 
explosion by walls or other protection, 
continued to live. 

The fate of those that lived remains of 
major interest. The evidence of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki has shown that human 
beings at some distance from the explosion 
may fall seriously ill from the effect of 
the bomb’s rays as late as a month after 
they have been exposed. Doctors are 
watching for similar illness in these goats, 
pigs and rats. 

Rubber survived the bombing appar- 
ently better than any other material. 
Small yellow life rafts anchored amid the 
target ships remained afloat, although 
those near the center were blackened on 
top and partly deflated. Likewise, rubber 
tires on airplanes and on Army guns and 
trucks left aboard the ships were un- 
damaged even when the vehicles them- 
selves were destroyed. 

Food also appeared to survive the at- 
tack. Army rations left on the deck of the 
target ship were edible the day after the 
test. 

Ships’ bottoms, furthermore, were not 
disintegrated by radioactivity, as some 
forecasters expected that they would be. 
Naval experts predicted a sterner test of 
the hulls of ships when another bomb is 
set off, a few weeks from now, under the 
water’s surface. 

The Japanese at Pearl Harbor did more 
damage to the U.S. fleet. 

Eyewitnesses 18 miles away were dis- 
appointed in not feeling any blast. When 
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the first atomic bomb was exploded in New 
Mexico, it was recalled, a man 20 miles 
away was thrown to the ground. 

Thus, the most spectacular effects which 
the average American looked for in this 
test failed to appear. The scientists and 
military and naval commanders had not 
expected them. 

What the bomb did must be looked 
at in terms of the way the test was set 
up. The first purpose was to discover the 
effect on various kinds of ships at differ- 
ent distances. 

As a result, the ships in Bikini Lagoon 
were crowded together. They were much 
closer than ships would be either cruising 
at sea or anchored normally in a harbor. 
One lone major ship of a fleet at sea would 
have been in the center of the target area, 
where 27 ships were anchored at Bikini. 
The most serious damage occurred on these 
ships. Not more than seven major ships 
would have been in the same 
space in an ordinary harbor. 

Under these crowded conditions, the 


anchored 


caused serious damage on several ships, but 
these have been a common hazard of 
fighting ships for many years. 

Rays dangerous to life lurked aboard 
at least six ships two days after the ex- 
plosion took place. Crews made seriously 
ill would have less chance of saving a ship 
for further fighting. On many ships, how- 
ever, the killing rays were spotty. Parts of 
a ship remained unsafe days after the ex- 
plosion, but other parts were unaffected. 

Lesser damage was done to 45 ships. 
On many ships, this consisted mainly of the 
breaking of masts and smokestacks, but 
the boilers of three were split open. Some 
side walls were smashed in. On all, the 
paint was burned and blackened. 

Radio and radar equipment on most 
ships was put out of commission by the 
blast and rays. A ship can sail and can 
fight without this equipment, however. 

Airplanes on the carriers’ decks gen- 
erally were damaged too much to be flown. 
Wing tips were torn, windows were broken 
and rudders were ripped out of place. Some 





THE BOMB DROPPERS‘’ RETURN 
Navies still have a place in the military system 


we 


bomb produced these results on the 7 
ships anchored in Bikini Lagoon: 

Five ships were sunk: two destroyers, 
two transports and a Japanese cruiser. 
Neither the battleships nor the heavy air- 
craft carrier Saratoga went to the bottom. 
Only two ships were sunk immediately, 
and the question remains whether the 
others would have been saved if crews had 
been on hand to control the damage. Dur- 
ing the war, many ships were brought into 
port with their bows blown off or with holes 
in their bottoms. 

Nine were heavily damaged: a light 
aircraft carrier, two battlesh#ps, two cruis- 
ers, two destroyers, a submarine and a 
tank-landing ship. Fires and explosions 
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planes were broken in two and others were 
blown into the sea. 

The unknowns that will be developed 
as scientists have time to study the results 
are less spectacular, but possibly more im- 
portant. 

The bomb itself was described by Vice 
Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, the task force 
commander, as more powerful than the 
Hiroshima one. 

The results of the explosion check well, 
with the predictions made by leading atomic 
scientists. They said in advance that not 
more than two ships would be sunk. The 
bomb did better than that. 

The meaning of Bikini, after the first 
test of naval vessels under atomic attack 


from the air, now appears to be this: 

A ship is not particularly vulnerable 
to an atomic bomb exploded high in the air. 
Considering the usual spacing of a fleet at 
sea, a single bomb could not sink more 
than one major ship. 

A fleet at sea would present a difficult 
target. Maneuvering at high speed, it would 
require a pin-point placing of the atomic 
explosion. The Bikini test indicates that 
such accuracy is not possible with pres- 
ent bombs. 

Ship design, therefore, is likely to be 
affected only incidentally by the results of 
this test. Since the atomic bomb is not 
a suitable weapon for attack. against a 
fleet, ships of the future will not sacri- 
fice fire power, speed or maneuverability 
to increase their resistance to an atomic 
blast. Some changes in the superstructure 
may be made, but as much because of the 
Japanese suicide attacks with ordinary 
bombs as of the Bikini experience. 

Navies, in short, still have a place in 
the military system of a modern nation. 
What navies must fear from the atomic 
bomb is not attack at sea, but assault 
against the repair fueling sta- 
tions and supply depots on which a fleet 
depends. 

Big bases, such as Pearl Harbor, are to 
lose their value, because of the increased 
danger of a fleet’s destruction in such a 
harbor. Instead, navies must keep their 
ships in port scattered among a number of 
smaller bases. 

Advanced bases, away from the home 
shores, become more important, and harder 
to defend. Underground installations may 
be used to make them safe from atomic 
attack. 

Ground troops, like navies, cannot be 
dominated by atomic bombs alone. The 
bomb’s blast still is too concentrated to be 
effective against a large army strung out 
in battle array. 

Air forces do not yet have the means of 
winning wars alone. Airplanes on the ground 
now must be scattered widely. Underground 
hangars may be the only safe defense. 

Wars of the future thus are to be 
fought by the same kinds of organization— 
on the land, on the sea and in the air—as 
in the recent past. The atomic bomb is a 
new and powerful weapon added to the 
armament of these fighters. 

The big lessons of Bikini’s first test, 
therefore, are the same lessons taught by 
the atomic explosions at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki: 

Cities are the bomb’s best target. With 
factories, offices, homes and thousands of 
people crowded together in a few square 
miles, great damage can be done. 

Underground shelters offer protection 
for the people they can hold. 

Decentralization of both its population 
and its industries, however, is forced on 
any nation that wants to be sure of its 
future. 
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Get this NEW 
FREE BOOK of better 
ideas for packaging 
your product! 


Whatever your product—if you have a product-packaging 
problem—you'll find ideas you can use in this new, free 
book about KIMPAK* Float Packaging. 


Blocking and Bracing... Flotation Packaging... Absorbent 
Packaging...Surface Protection—these Four Basic Methods 
of interior packaging are covered for you in detail. Photo- 
gtaphs—46 of them—illustrate exactly how these methods 
are used by some of America’s largest industries. And a 
convincing display of 11 outstanding KIMPAK advantages 


will show you how KIMPAK—clean, soft, resilient—can 


Kimpak 


Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 


CREPED WADDING 





*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Creped Wadding. 


do a better low-cost job of protecting your product in 
shipment. 


Get this fascinating new book of packaging ideas you can 
use. Mail the coupon for your free copy —today! 


We are producing all the KIMPAK we possibly can, but due to the 
great demand, your distributor may have some difficulty in supplying 
you immediately. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION USN-746 
Creped Wadding Division, Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please rush my FREE COPY of the new idea book, “KIMPAK FLOAT 
PACKAGING’. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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Who is responsible for the confusion into which the to an agreement which some of the opponents of OPA sy, 
nation has been plunged by the sudden removal of in Congress claimed he was. Com: 
OPA controls on prices? But when Mr. Bowles resigns, where does that leave tem f 
The President and his supporters say Congress is the responsibility? right 

responsible. The President who delegated the authority origi-| In 
Congress says the President is responsible. nally to Mr. Bowles is, of course, still responsible.” tive ; 
For several months it has been known that the The OPA failures are still the President’s failures. But’ the e. 
OPA’s powers would end automatically on June 30, under our present system of government, responsibil-) ment 
1946, unless a law was passed to extend the authority. ity cannot be placed on the President for another two) which 
Yet a satisfactory piece of legislation was not passed. years or more—until election day in November 1948.) a seri: 
Congress, through its committees, held hearings and Meanwhile, the President vetoes a bill which an’ the P: 
gave the matter exhaustive consideration, and finally overwhelming majority of both houses passed as al it acti 
completed a substitute bill just a few days before the compromise after many months of work. If v 

expiration of the old law. Cooperation lacking: Then what happens? The) OPA 
What was the President doing all that time? He process of writing a piece of legislation starts all overj ment 
was, of course, calling for action and urging the con- again. The country is in a state of confusion. Eco-@ legisla 
tinuance of the existing authority. But he was not nomic losses mount into the billions. told C 
assisting in the actual task of writing a new law. His But, you will ask, couldn’t the President have inter-) Presid 
subordinates opposed changes which the Congress posed his views long before the bill came to him? Our} sibility 
wanted. A battle developed between Chester Bowles, Presidents have often sent emissaries to Capitol Hill) majori 
the Administration’s expert on OPA and the legisla- and some have brought actual drafts of bills. The) been c 
tors. The majority leaders in Congress never knew Constitution says a President may “recommend”! Thre 
what the President really would insist upon till after Why didn’t the President help to write a better bill in) electio 
the bill got to the White House—and then there were the first place? new C 
several days of wavering and doubt. Theoretically, of course, under our party system—| the ot 
Many members of the Senate and House had especially when the same political party occupies the) though 
criticized the administrative work of Mr. Bowles White House and has a majority of both houses of? Under 
and his agency as arbitrary and capricious. Although Congress—the President works through his party) countr: 
set up to fix prices, the OPA undertook also to fix leaders. In this instance, his leaders had notified him} not dif 
profits. that they had gotten through Congress the best billJ torate ; 
It will be noted that the President, in effect, had that a majority could agree upon. tadio, - 
delegated to the head of a subordinate agency the Even, however, if there had been the closest cooper-§ to find 
problem of working out with Congress a new piece ation, the result would have been the same because on tending 
of legislation. this complex issue, Congress had one view and the§ rated { 
Administrative failures are President’s: Yet the President another. How then could such a conflict be§ podge « 
head of such an agency has no responsibility directly immediately resolved? electors 
to the people. He is not a part of the Congress. If he Under our constitutional system it cannot be. We Our 
gets into a controversy with Congress over administra- have provided coordinate branches of the government,§ ¢conom 
tion of the statute, he can stubbornly cling: to his post each of which can stand on its rights and convictions§ pletely 
until, of his own volition, he is willing to resign or and each of which can point the finger of blame at} ¢mnmen 
until the President removes him. the other. through 
In this instance, Mr. Bowles chose to resign because This is not responsible, but irresponsible, govern-g Ments | 
he said, he did not wish to appear to be the obstacle ment. both hx 
| 
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Nation needs system that would permit immediate check by the people on leg- 
islative and executive branches of government—Confusion such as surround- 








ed OPA extension would not be possible under parliamentary system. 


In Canada and among the states .of the British 
Commonwealth, they do things differently. Their sys- 
tem fixes the responsibility by letting the people decide 
right away which faction or party or group is right. 

In the parliamentary system, moreover, the execu- 
tive and legislative branches work together because 
the executive and the majority party in the Parlia- 
ment are one and the same thing. This is a partnership 
which must stand or fall together. There could not be 
a serious disagreement between the party leaders and 
the Prime Minister without letting the people resolve 
it actually or potentially. 

If we had in America the parliamentary system, the 
OPA bill would have been the product of an agree- 
ment between the executive and a majority of the 
legislative branch. Mr. Bowles alone could not have 
told Congress what the Administration wanted. The 
President would have been obliged to take full respon- 
sibility while the legislation was being drafted. If a 
majority of Congress rebelled, the issue would have 
been carried to_the people in a special election. 


Threat of an election effective: Knowing that an 
election might be held in which a new President or a 
new Congress was to be chosen, the leader in one or 
the other branches of the government would have 
thought twice before precipitating such a climax. 
Under a parliamentary system, elections in some 
countries are actually less frequent than in ours. It is 
not difficult to judge the temper or wishes of the elec- 
torate in a democracy equipped with a free press and 
tadio. It is not necessary always to have an election 
to find out how public opinion on a current issue is 
tending, especially when a major question is sepa- 
tated from a variety of other issues and a hodge- 
podge of platform pledges as happens in our type of 
electoral contest. 

Our Constitution was written at a time when the 
economic life of the nation was not tied in so com- 
pletely with the political power of a centralized gov- 
ernment. We have amended the Constitution 21 times 
through the cumbersome process of ratifying amend- 
ments by three fourths of the state legislatures after 
both houses of Congress, by two thirds vote, had 





agreed to submit such amendments. But the changes 
in the Constitution were fundamental. 

We have also amended the Constitution hundreds 
of times by the judicial interpretations of the Su- 
preme Court. 

It cannot be said, therefore, that the American peo- 
ple are reluctant to make changes when they find them 
necessary to meet changing conditions. 


No immediate check now: Our rigid system of 
four years of tenure for a President affords him an 
opportunity to misconstrue the will of the people and 
suffer no penalty. Likewise, members of the Senate 
can serve for six years without being subjected to any 
check-up at the polls. Even two years, which is the 
term of members of the House of Representatives, 
can be too long an interval to wait before applying 
checks against unwise action of a national legislature. 

What is needed is a constitutional amendment 
which will make it possible for a presidential veto of 
legislation to be reviewed by the people if a majority 
of Congress decide to reject the veto and carry the 
issue to the polls. 

But at such an election, all members of the Senate 
and the House also should be required to submit their 
candidacies to the people for approval or disapproval. 
The responsibility should be placed on the party in 
power. The executive and legislative should be re- 
quired for this purpose to stand together as a unit be- 
fore the people, so that a change, if voted by the peo- 
ple at the polls, would mean the loss of power to the 
incumbent party in both branches. 

The mere existence of this potential check by the 
people would spare the country frequent elections and 
would exercise a restraining influence on the tendency 
of either a President or a Congress to disregard the 
will of the people. 

It is time for America to acquire a responsible gov- 
ernment. It is time to apply the principle of represent- 
ative government in the flexible way afforded by the 
parliamentary system. This has proved itself, through 
centuries of experience, to be the most democratic 
instrument that popular government has ever devised 
to reflect the true wishes of the people. 
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OPPONENTS’ SUCCESS AT POLLS 


Return of Same Coalition to Oppose Mr. Truman in Next Congress 


New strains on relations 
with leadership as the 
result of dispute on OPA 


Signals now are rising of new troubles 
ahead between the President and Congress. 
The OPA row put new strains upon the 
relationship between Mr. Truman and his 
congressional leaders. And the primaries 
are removing virtually none of the most 
vocal presidential opponents in Congress. 

Senator Theodore G. Bilbo and Rep- 
resentative John Rankin, two of the most 
vigorous exponents of “white supremacy” 
in the nation, apparently were renominated 
by Mississippi Democrats for election to 
the Senate and the House. In Mississippi, 
the Democratic nomination is equivalent 
to election. 

Curiously enough, the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee, which had been one 
of the chief targets of Southerners of the 
Bilbo-Rankin school of thought, came to 
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its death during the same week that Mis- 
sissippians voted to send the two men back 
to Congress. Refusals of appropriations 
gradually had cut the ground out from 
under FEPC, and the agency ceased opera- 
tions on June 30. 

FEPC reported that its experience 
showed that in a majority of cases dis- 
criminatory practices by employers and 
unions against Negro, Mexican and Jewish 
workers could be reduced or eliminated by 
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simple negotiation, if the negotiator were 
backed by a firm and explicit national 
policy. It added, however: 

“Only legislative authority will insure 
compliance in the small number of cases 
in which employers or unions, or both, 
refused after negotiation to abide by the 
national policy of nondiscrimination. 

“Studies made by and for the Commit- 
tee since V-J Day show that the wartime 
gains of Negro, Mexican-American and 


Jewish workers are being dissipated 
through an unchecked revival of dis- 


criminatory practices. The future status 
of minority-group workers depends, the 
Committee believes, on the course of ac- 
tion to be taken by the Congress relative 
to the passage of federal fair-employment 
legislation.” 

The Committee urged the passage and 
enforcement of such legislation. Mr. Ran- 
kin and Mr. Bilbo were two of the most 
ardent opponents of FEPC. President 
Truman accepted the resignations of the 
retiring Committee members “with regret.” 

Losing battles. On FEPC, as on OPA 
and numerous other phases of his legisla- 
tive program, Mr. Truman has been fight- 
ing a losing battle. The primary returns, 
thus far, provide him with no hope that 
this situation will be altered in the next 
Congress, even if the Democrats continue 
their control of the House. 

The same men who, from the point of 
view of Mr. Truman, wrecked his program 
in the present Congress are being renomi- 
nated for membership in the next Con- 
gress. With half of the candidates chosen 
for the November election, only half a 
dozen members of the two houses of Con- 
gress have failed of renomination. 

On FEPC, the Case bill, minimum wages 
and price control, not only those who sup- 
ported the presidential recommendations, 
but those who fought the President at 
every turn have been renominated. In spite 
of the long row over price control and the 
resignation of Chester Bowles as Stabiliza- 
tion Director—a position which now may 
be left vacant—voters have renominated 
OPA opponents just as handily as they 
have its advocates. It remains to be seen 
whether the new avalanche of mail indi- 
cates a change of mind by the voters. 

All present signs, however, are that Mr. 
Truman will face the same coalition of 
Southern Democrats and Northern Repub- 
licans in the next Congress as he has in this 
one, irrespective of which party has numer- 
ical control of the two houses. And in most 
cases exactly the same men will take part 
in the coalition. 


Mr. Truman‘s program of domestic 
legislation is already all but irretrievably 
bogged down so far as this Congress is con- 
cerned. Even his hope for an Army and 
Navy merger, and for legislation to create 
a military-training establishment faces the 
likelihood of going over to the next Con- 
gress. The Democratic-Republican coali- 
tion is inoperative on these measures, but 
the Navy is stubbornly opposed to the 
merger and numerous opponents stand in 
the way of the military-training program. 

In foreign relations, the opposition to 
Mr. Truman’s recommendations is _ less 
adamant. Most points on his foreign pro- 
gram have been enacted, although the 
movement of the British loan through Con- 
gress is slow. 

Philippine independence. A long-de- 
ferred objective of America’s foreign policy 
was attained last week. On the date of 
America’s own Declaration of Independ- 
ence, President Truman proclaimed the 
independence of the Philippines “as a sepa- 
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rate and _ self-governing nation,’ and 
acknowledged the authority of the Govern- 
ment the people of the Philippines had in- 
stituted under their own Constitution. 

It was one of the few times in history in 
which one Government voluntarily had re- 
linquished its sovereignty over other peo- 
ples. This done, President Truman depart- 
ed with Mrs. Truman for Shangri-La, the 
presidential retreat deep in the Catoctin 
Mountains of northern Maryland. 
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SURER EVEN THAN A PILOT’S EYES 











... the high-frequency cable 
that makes RADAR possible is 
insulated with Du Pont polythene 











WHAT’S NEW. Tumbling barrel of “Lucite” 
used for plating small pieces. Has seamless 
edges, provides many advantages for industry, 
including inertness to caustic plating solutions, 
durability, light weight, and low electrical 
conductivity. Manufactured by Hardwood 
Line Co., Chicago, III. 


a is destined to save even more ships 
and planes—and lives—in peace than 
it did in war. No longer need these be lost 
in fog or foul weather. Present adaptations 
of radar can locate them... guide them 
safely to harbor or airport. 

In this important work Du Pont polythene 
plays an indispensable part. The cables that 
carry radar’s ultra-high frequencies must 
have an insulating material of low electrical 
losses—which at the same time is flexible at 
low temperatures. Du Pont polythene meets 
both these requirements. 

In other industries, too, in widely separated 
fields, new products have come into being, 
older products have been improved, 
because the maker found the properties he 
needed in nylon, in “Lucite,” in “Plastacele”’, 
or in some other of the- Du Pont plastics. 
You have much to gain by making sure 


that you are thoroughly familiar with 
them all.Write for literature. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics De- 
partment, Room 597, Arlington, N. J. 


Cable shown made by Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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| ise VACATION BUSINESS is breaking all 
records in this first postwar year. That 
business will need to enter on a big ex- 
pansion program if it is to serve the de- 
mands that now are to be made upon it. 

The Pictogram shows what is happen- 
ing. It shows that $9,000,000,000, on the 
basis of official estimates, will be spent on 
vacations in 1946. The official estimate is 
that, before the war, $6,000,000,000 was 
spent annually on vacations. In wartime, 
this expenditure dropped to $3,000,000,- 
000. This rise in vacation spending is due 
to many factors. 

Income increases are one big factor. 
And longer vacations are the rule. More 
workers are getting paid vacations under 
union contracts. The urge to travel now 
also is tremendous, after four years of gas 
rationing and other travel restrictions. 
Veterans, in particular, want to see their 
own country after seeing others. 

Leisure is receiving a new emphasis. 
The spread of the five-day week gives 
more people time for week-end trips to 
nearby places, creates demand for resorts 
in new, more accessible spots. 

Right now, foreign travel is to be 
limited to Canada, Latin America and the 
Caribbean islands. But beginning next 
year travel abroad is to break all records. 

All signs indicate that this widespread 
urge for more travel is permanent. Thus, 
the demand is created for a vast expansion 
in the vacation industry. This expansion 
already is under way. 

Resort hotels now are jammed and re- 
served far ahead. And new ones are being 
built. Hotel construction now is 15 times 
what it was in wartime and double its pre- 
war volume. Resort inns, closed during the 
war, are open again and full. So are dude 
ranches and summer camps. Thousands 
more are to be built when materials are 
available. The same goes for beach and 
mountain cottages and cabin camps. 

Transportation services are being mod- 
ernized and expanded rapidly, by rail- 
roads, air lines, bus companies and steam- 
ship lines. Travel agencies are opening up. 
Department stores and others selling va- 
cation togs and recreation equipment are 
doing an enormous business and preparing 
for more. Some 57 department stores now 
operate their own travel agencies. 

Service establishments in resort areas 
and along highways are increasing in 
number and size. Cafes, filling stations, 
souvenir shops, night clubs, theaters and 
many other enterprises are preparing for 
their share of the vacation spending. 

These moves toward expansion are just 
the beginning. Altogether, the period 
ahead is to see a bigger and far more ac- 
tive vacation industry to serve the mil- 
lions who are to be traveling. 
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WAGE CONTROLS TO DISAPPEAR? 


Dependence of Pay-Stabilization Program on Price-Formula Decision 


Move by Board to hold 
staff together till action 
is taken on OPA renewal 


Employers are free for the time being 
to increase or reduce wages and salaries 
without Government permission. Wage 
controls that survived the war period ex- 
pired with the ending of price controls. 
Whether wage controls are restored depends 
upon the action Congress takes on price 
control. If legislation now under discussion 
is enacted, federal wage-stabilization prob- 
lems will become increasingly difficult. 

Congress appears to be in a mood to 
pass some kind of price-control bill, and 
that bill is expected to be a slightly revised 
version of the legislation vetoed by Presi- 
dent Truman. If Mr. Truman decides to 
accept this new bill, price control as it was 
known before July 1 will no longer exist, 
and the job of controlling wages will be- 
come virtually impossible. 

There is still a possibility, slight as it 
appears to be, that Congress will give Mr. 
Truman the kind of tight price control that 
he wants. In this case, employers who raise 
or cut wages while prices are uncontrolled 
may find it reacting to their disadvantage. 

Three possibilities in connection with 
future control of wages: 

If no price control results from the 
present struggle in Congress, wage controls 
will be ended. In that case, an employer 
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who raises or cuts wages now will be tak- 
ing no chances. 

If a liberal formula for increasing prices 
is written into law, such as the Barkley 
formula in the proposed new legislation, 
wage controls cannot function as effec- 
tively as they did before July 1, and 
eventually may have to be abandoned. The 
Barkley formula will make an upward revi- 
sion of prices necessary by requiring the 
Office of Price Administration to consider 
all cost increases since 1940 as a basis for 
future pricing. If President Truman ac- 
cepts this formula, the Government’s 
wage-stabilization problems will multiply 
sharply. Wages have been controlled only 
as they affect prices, but, under the Bark- 
ley plan, OPA would have to take into 
account wage increases since 1940, whether 
approved for pricing purposes or not. 

If a rather tight price-control law is 
approved by Congress—and this is unlikely 
—the employer who changes his wage rates 





now may suffer later. 

A wage increase that requires a price 
increase may boomerang when price con- 
trols again are in effect, if the employer 
finds that he is compelled later to ask the 
OPA for a price rise to offset his wage 
increase. If OPA refuses the request he 
will be required to absorb all or part of 
the wage increase without a compensating 
price rise. 

A wage decrease to organized work- 
ers is inconceivable at this time. Unions 
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would not agree, and strikes would result. 
But employers whose workers are un- 
organized are in a position to reduce wages 
if they desire. The Government cannot 
punish them for such action now. Sanctions 
against wage cutting went out when the 
Wage Stabilization Board ceased to func- 
tion. 

Possibility of a tight price-control law 
was what the WSB had in mind when it 
issued a statement through its chairman, 
W. Willard Wirtz, in which it cautioned 
employers that “any wage adjustments 
made now may be subject to whatever 
legislative action Congress may take in 
the future.” 

While WSB has no official status for the 
time being, it is holding its staff together 
pending settlement by Congress of the 
price and wage issue. Meanwhile, it will 
continue to accept new wage cases from 
employers, and to process them for action 
if and when its wage-control powers are 
restored. The Board already had a back- 
log of about 1,500 applications for wage 
increases or decreases when its authority 
expired. By continuing to process cases, 
it will be in a better position to resume 
where it left off, if its authority is restored. 

Chances of Congress’s enacting a price- 
control law that will be tight enough to 
warrant a continuation of indirect wage 
controls are not too bright. But employers 
who now act hastily in revising their wage 
rates are acting at their own risk. 
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WORKERS’ RALLY TO RETAIN OPA 
Hasty action by employers on wage revisions involves a risk depending on new legislation 
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They'll buy your product with real 
U. S. money. 

Over $131,000,000 of family income 
makes it possible for these 25,713 
young Redbook families to have just 
about anything their hearts desire. 

And they will be buying $780,000 
worth of tires for their 21,185 automo- 
biles as well as over 14,800,000 gallons 


THEY LIVE, 
eeoee34s#ee IN 


CONNECTICUT 


REDBOOK, MASS. 


Lhey dont pay off with wooden WUlmnegs 
Mm REDBOOK Connecticut / 


of gasoline and 1,186,000 quarts of oil. 

It takes $20,000,000 worth of food 
to satisfy their hearty young appetites. 
They buy $2,700,000 worth of drugs 
and cosmetics in the course of a year. 

Isn't $59 a page a low pro-rata cost 
to reach this $131,000,000 Redbook, 
Connecticut market ? That’s all it costs to 
cover the Connecticut Redbook families. 


EKDBOOK 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 


Write or phone Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 



















Display your product before the 
$6,800,000,000 audience of the 
Redbook National Show 


Sell your product to these eager, young Red- 
book families whose ready money totals 
$6,800,000,000. 

They pay $4,000,000 a year for front-row 
seats at 12 performances of one of America's 
greatest arrays of fiction entertainment. 

$37,200 makes the Redbook National 
Show your show (12 
pages) attracting these 
enthusiastic young 
spenders to your prod- 
uct every month in the 
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Insecticide manufacturers, | 





in their never-ending war | 
against disease, look to 
Hercules Land for the lat- 
est developments in efficient, economical 
toxicants for sprays, powders, dips. 
Hercules toxicants provide insecticides 
that quickly kill flies, mosquitoes, roaches, 
and similar pests. Available 
in oil-soluble or water-mis- 
cible forms, these modern 
toxicants enable the insecti- 
cide manufacturer to com- 
bat effectively practically 
any problem of insect control at the lowest 
possible cost—in the home, barn, stable, 
kennel, or on marshlands and city dumps. 
If you make insecti- 
cides, it will pay you to 
know more about Her- 
cules. The new 40-page 
book, “Hercules Prod- 
ucts”, describes the 
many materials avail- 
able for industrial uses. 








HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
975 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
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Threat of New Wave of Strikes 
If Cost of Living Rises Sharply 


Union contracts signed during the recent 
siege of strikes provide a good indicator of 
labor troubles that lie ahead if prices get 
out of hand. Unions now have negotiated 
their first postwar contracts in most of the 
large industries. Many have seen to it that 
these contracts contain provisions for be- 
ing reopened before expiration, if the cost 
of living climbs fast enough to wipe out 
recent wage gains. 

Many unions already are threatening to 
make new wage demands unless a satisfac- 


































—Carlisle in N.Y. Herald Tribune 
NOTHING MUCH LEFT EXCEPT 
THE FUN OF CATCHING THEM 


tory formula for holding prices is found. 
Such demands, unquestionably, would lead 
to a second round of strikes later this year. 

A study by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of agreements signed in 22 indus- 
tries shows that 71 of 99 contracts in key 
industries permit renegotiation of wages 
during the life of the contract. This is a 
tip-off of possible danger spots ahead. 

Contract analysis in certain of these 
industries shows this: 

Automobiles. Four of six agreements 
analyzed have no provision for reopening 
wage negotiations. One permits wage re- 
opening on 60 days’ notice, and one con- 
tract, expiring in March, 1948, permits re- 
negotiations after March 31, 1947. While 
this would appear to indicate that a rather 
stable situation exists in this industry, 
Walter Reuther, president of the CIO 
United Auto Workers Union, was quoted 


as saying in Detroit last week that all 
wage contracts in the industry—with or 
without reopening provisions—would be 
opened if prices go up and Congress fails 
to re-enact the OPA law. 

Basic steel. All five agreements studied 
have no reopening provision. All expire 
Feb. 15, 1947. 

Textiles. Four of five agreements ex- 
amined may be reopened. 

Rubber. Agreements signed recently by 
the industry’s Big Four provide for re- 
opening “if conditions economically and in 
the industry warrant.” 

Electrical equipment. Five agreements 
studied contain reopening clauses. 

Canned foods. Three of four agree- 
ments provide for reopening. 

Meat packing. Big Four agreements 
permit reopening on 30 days’ notice, after 
Aug. 11, 1946. 

Petroleum. Three of five agreements 
permit reopening. 

Western lumber. Two agreements ana- 
lyzed, covering a large number of com- 
panies, have 30-day reopening clauses. 

A new round of strikes is not necessarily 
in the cards, despite these reopening pro- 
visions, but any marked increase in prices 
in the next few months is sure to bring a 
rash of new wage demands. Workers will 
hesitate to strike so soon after their loss of 
income in recent strikes, but a general re- 
opening of contracts could lead to another 
wave of industrial unrest. 





Hinrichs Resignation 
As Victory for Unions 


Resignation of A. Ford Hinrichs as act- 
ing commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is a victory for the labor unions. 
For three years, the AFL and the CIO have 
been sharply critical of BLS cost-of-living 
figures, contending that these figures failed 
to measure accurately the rise in living 
costs that has taken place. 

Mr. Hinrichs’s resignation came after he 
had refused to yield to pressure from the 
labor groups for changes in methods of 
computing the cost index, and after he had 
been informed by Secretary of Labor Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach that he would not be 
appointed as permanent commissioner. 
Mr. Schwellenbach is known to have been 
looking .around for some time for a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Hinrichs. 

It now seems apparent that Mr. Hin- 
richs’s successor will be cleared with the 
AFL and the CIO before he is appointed. 
However, Mr. Schwellenbach assured Mr. 
Hinrichs that his successor also would be 
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“Tve got a partner who works day and night 


“Even WHEN I was a hired hand, I 
knew how much a farmer depends on 
the railroads. Now that I’ve got my 
own place, I think of the railroads as 
a hard-working partner of mine. 
“Railroad tracks hook up my farm 
with every market, town, and city in 
the country. Today, the whole U.S.A. 
is a customer for the crops I grow. 
What's more, the things I need — the 
machinery, fertilizer, stock, lumber, 
and feed I buy — mostly move by rail. 
“The railroads are working in partner- 


ship with me, all right—working day 
and night.” 
e 

Whether it be a farm, a store, or a manu- 
facturing plant—the American railroads 
are an essential part of every local busi- 
ness. Fanning out over the broad land, 
the vast network of railroad track serves 
as an arterial system that pumps new 
life—in the form of raw materials, sup- 
plies, and machinery —into every com- 
munity; it takes back the products of 
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farm, factory and mine to feed, clothe, 
and house America’s people. 

This reliance of the people on their 
railroads is strengthened still further by 
the fact that the railroads are home- 
town partners in every community they 
serve. They buy supplies locally, employ 
local people, own local property, and 
pay local taxes on it. 

These taxes help support local schools, 
local courts — and other public services 
of all sorts. 


jssocunox or AMERICAN RAILROADS vcsincrove 0. 
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INSTRUMENT OF DISCOVERY! 





“INSTRUMENT OF DISCOVERY”, you might well call it—this 
Falling Film Molecular Still. One of the latest pieces of equipment 
developed by DPI scientists for use in high vacuum research, it has 
opened many a door for the industrial researcher. 

Among other things, this still is*the only instrument able to distill 
oils, waxes and fats. Because the principle of molecular distillation 
makes possible the separation of values from residual substances 
previously considered undistillable. 

The Falling Film Molecular Still opens up many new lines of 
research in industrial application of this process. It is available now 
to play an important part in your own research investigations. 

The Falling Film Molecular Still is but one of many unique “tools 
of industry” born of DPI’s research in high vacuum technology— 
research which more and more industrial firms and laboratories 
are using to practical advantage. 

For complete information about the Falling Film Molecular Still 
—technical performance and operation data—or about anything to 
do with high vacuum equipment and technology, make use of 
DPI’s tremendous fund of background. We invite your inquiry on 


any count in which our experience can be of service to you. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Aonccang Mgh-VUheuum Research 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 
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passed upon by the American Statistical 
Association and the American Economic 
Association. The Statistical Association, in 
the past, has indorsed BLS methods, as 
directed by Mr. Hinrichs,. and cannot be 
expected to approve appointment of a man 
who would be inclined to make sweeping 
changes in BLS policies. 

This assurance from the Secretary of 
Labor indicates that he may have difficulty 
in finding a person who will pass muster 
with the labor groups and still win the ap- 
proval of experts in the statistical field. 
They often do not see eye to eye. 





President's Reasons 
For Signing Hobbs Bill 


When President Truman last week 
signed the Hobbs antiracketeering bill, he 
did so in the face of strong oppasition 
from the unions. But, by explaining his 
reasons for signing, in a message to Con- 
gress, he may have invalidated the unions’ 
chief objection to the law. 

This is why: The unions feared that the 
Hobbs Act might be interpreted by the 
courts in a way to interfere with such 
recognized union rights as striking and 
picketing. Mr. Truman asserted, however, 
that the legislative history of the measure 
indicated that it was not intended to de- 
prive labor of any of its recognized rights. 
This statement may have an important 
bearing in future interpretation of the 
Act, since the courts lean heavily upon the 
intent and motives of Congress, when the 
language of a law does not entirely spell 
out its meaning. 

What the Hobbs Act does is to make it 
a felony to commit robbery or extortion 
that interferes with interstate commerce. 
Its sponsors in Congress insist that it is 
aimed solely at stopping the forcing of 
farmers and others to pay tribute to union 
members before being permitted to drive 
produce trucks to big city markets. 


Communist Efforts 
To Run CIO Unions 


New evidence is appearing that Com- 
munist elements are working vigorously to 
obtain control of certain CIO unions. Two 
recent developments are revealing. 

In one instance,’ Morris Muster resigned 
the presidency of the United Furniture 
Workers of America because, he said, a 
small group of Communists dominated the 
union’s 42,000 membership. 

In another instance, George Addes, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the United Auto Work- 
ers, took occasion to say that extreme left- 
wing organizations, including Communists, 
are not permitted to determine UAW poli- 
cies. This indicated a stiffening resistance 
to the inroads of the Communists in UAW. 
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if this is your picture of 


NEW 
ORLEANS... 


are 4 different views familiar 






New Orleans—aiR HUB OF THE AMERICAS 


First in U. S. for airport facilities and size of airports, second 
in number of scheduled air lines. Direct air routes to 72 do- 
mestic and foreign cities; applications on file for 101 air routes. 


od y y 2 y. 
New Orleans—RAIL CENTER 





Eight trunk line railroads give fast freight schedules to both 
coasts and both borders. Overnight service to major South- 
ern markets; 24-hour service soon as far north as Chicago. 
Public Belt economically handles freight into and out of city. 


New Orleans—HIGHWAY CENTER 
Trunk highways and feeder lines, including 14,500 miles of 


roads, bring 2,000 freight trucks into and out of New Orleans 
daily. Another cost-cutting facility for local industries. 





New Orleans—sEAPORT AND BARGE LINE TERMINUS 


In 1944, New Orleans was second port U. S. A. for imports, 
fifth for exports. 23 states and all Latin America are served 
most efficiently through New Orleans. Barge lines, using 9,300 
miles of inland waterways, serve a market of 50 million people. 


Learn how your plant in New Orleans can dominate new markets and place 


you ahead of competition. 


For detailed information, specially applicable 


to your business, write New Orleans Association of Commerce, or write— 


GREATER NEW ORLEANS 


beC¢., 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 








eaders in industry look to 





- for the profitable answers to 


their packaging problems 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York « Chicago «San Francisco « Atlanta » New Orleans 
Jersey City « Seattle *« Indianapolis * Houston « Los Angeles 
Oakland * Minneapolis « Dallas « Jacksonville * Columbus 
Fort Worth « Tampa « Detroit * Cincinnati * Des Moines 
Oklahoma City « Greenville * Portland ¢ St. Louis * San Antonio 
Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa * Milwaukee * Chattanooga 


ss Weslaco * New Haven* Appleton Hickory * Greensboro * Sumter 
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a leet 
Pre ane Con 
ef Nationa! Issues 


Plan to Restore 


Price Controls: 
Views of Press 


Editors commenting on [resident Tru- 
man’s veto of price-control legislation are 
almost unanimous in predicting a_ short 
period of bewilderment and turbulence. 
They differ sharply, however, as to 
whether a reinstatement of controls is 
desirable, with a small majority favoring 
some form of control. 

Those who advocate controls predict 
wild inflation if the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is not reinstated, and many 
urge the passage of stop-gap legislation to 
cover the interim period. 

Editors opposing controls foresee a brief 
period of rising prices, followed by a level- 
ing off and an eventual decline, as compe- 
tition in a free> economy asserts itself. 
Others regard the lapse of OPA as a chal- 
lenge to ‘business and industry, and a test 
of the theory that an uncontrolled econ- 
omy is capable of stability. 

“Influential business organizations have 
been insisting for months that OPA was 
holding up production, and that its aboli- 
tion would speed the return to normal 
market and business conditions,” observes 
the Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal (Ind.- 
Dem.). “If OPA stays dead, the country 
will soon learn whether or not these busi- 
ness organizations were right.” 

Businessmen should use their best efforts 
to defeat inflation, the Perth Amboy 
(N.J.) News (Ind.) believes. It adds: 
“They can do that by accepting the chal- 
lenge and making the system work; mainly 
by putting to use a measure of self- 
restraint that will keep prices at the lowest 
possible level.” 

A more pessimistic viewpoint is taken 
by the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), 
which asks its readers to “write your Con- 
gressman if your cost of living goes up un- 
reasonably,” and predicts rapidly rising 
living costs in the “wild period” just ahead. 

“Seldom before in American history 
have we faced so bitter a prospect,” ac- 
cording to the Cincinnati Enquirer (Ind.- 
Rep.). “Seldom before has the nation so 
needed wise leadership and counsel. The 
coming days may be recorded in history 
as the beginning of a period of unprece- 
dented prosperity; or they may mark the 
start of a period of unprecedented eco- 
nomic disaster.” 

A sharp rise in prices of short duration 
is expected by the Council Bluffs (Ia.) 
Nonpareil (Ind.), which adds: “Any pro- 
longed rise would soon precipitate a buy- 
ers’ strike.” 

The effectiveness of a buyers’ strike is 
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| doubted by the Binghamton (N. Y) Sun 

|  (Rep.). The paper argues: “About the 
only thing such a movement can accomp- 
lish is to make it that much easier for 
greedy shoppers to grab everything in 
sight. ” 

q “That some measure of price control 

; was, and still is, necessary to protect the 
country from a runaway inflation seems 
clear despite all of the arguments to the 


contrary,” says the Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot (Ind.). 
“It’s time to let the OPA expire,” 


counters the Washington (D.C.) Times- 
Herald (Ind.) , “or to take its main powers 
away from it. Since the war, it has thrown 
wrench after wrench into the reconversion 
machinery.” 

This viewpoint is seconded by the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Journal (Ind.-Rep.), which 
believes: “There is no chance of stopping 
inflation so long as OPA exists, because 
a very processes of OPA operation create 

” Calling OPA a “kind of totalitarian 
eee he * the Journal says: “Wheth- 
' er we abandon OPA now, or next year, 

this is the process we will have to go 


eT, NAT 





through,” and it asks why “so many 
people are afraid to make the plunge 


when they must know that, for more 
than a century and a half, competition 
and production have provided the U.S. the 
highest standard of living in the world?” 

Voicing the concern of many editors in 
States where rents are now free from any 
control, the Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call 
(Ind.) fears “hundreds of thousands 
evictions,” and demands immediate action 
to protect tenants from rent inflation. 

“Voluntary restraints can be far more 
effective than the full-fledged OPA restric- 
tions, which have been breaking down 
throughout the country and actually im- 
peding recovery and stabilization in many 
places,” in the opinion of the Boston Her- 
ald (Ind.-Rep.), which believes that the 
black market will disappear, and competi- 
tion will act as an effective price regulator. 

The New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune 
(Ind.-Dem.) looks upon the coming weeks 
as “a test of our free-enterprise system,” 
and cautions against “the idea that price 
' inflation or any inflation of long duration 
j will be the inevitable outcome of the 

stabilization-law expiration.” Pointing out 

that, “beyond supplying his necessities, 
} any citizen knows that he does not have 
to assent to price increases by rushing the 
markets,” the Times-Picayune concludes: 
“Fiscal policy, not price control, is the 
key to real inflation and it can be turned 
at Government will.” 

Administration policy is assailed by sev- 
eral papers, including the South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune (Ind.-Rep.), which says: 
“OPA was made incongruous and_prac- 
tically impotent by the Truman Adminis- 
tration’s policy on wages. The implication 
that OPA could control prices with reason- 
able effectiveness after the ‘little steel’ 
wage formula was scrapped did not have 
economic validity.” 
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It’s a sales and advertising tenet at McKesson 
& Robbins that each product must pay its 


way 


area by area, volume must justify promotion 
expenditure. 

Kardex is the tie between objective and 
realization. With a minimum cost in time and 
effort, 


nent 
rate 
fied c 
creat 


Opportunities for 


analysis and comparison. Unjusti- 











EFFORT: Signals at left of Kardex Record measure 
recent local advertising. 


RESULTS: Second signal compares local sales with 
national activity. 


SALES TREND: Sales on current 12-month basis 
vs. year ago—Graph-A-Matic Signal Control. 


PROFIT and LOSS: The actual record of 12 months 


to current date is also shown Graph-A-Matically. 


PROFIT TREND: Visible comparison of current 
profits with last 12-month period. 


creases of McKesson products are evident in 
a glance! 

In these days it’s vital to know where your 
products are going and the most profitable 
way to get them there, let Kardex give you 
facts you need .. . visually charted on the 
record itself. 


as it progresses. Product by product, 


this record presents all perti- 





ft <= “Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales 


f rahic ’ t?’ke ace 
facts graphically for quick, accu- ware me 


Management” has been widely praised 
by sales executives for its practical 
planning help. Ask our nearest Branch 
Office for a copy. 


osts are cut off before they start 
ing losses. Waste is eliminated. 
profitable sales in- 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


Remiangion Rand 


COPYRIGHT 1946, REMINGTON RAND INC. 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. ¥. 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Metals Industry .. . 
Industrial Keystone 











Most Americans today are aware of | 


the economic importance of the “Big 
Three”: steel, coal and wheat. Smaller 
volumewise, another group of materials 
— the non-ferrous metals — is equally 
necessary to the health of the nation’s 
business bloodstream. Ranging from 
familiar metals such as lead, copper and 
zinc to the lesser-known molybdenum 
and vanadium, this galaxy of some ten 


i oe \f Hi 
METALS 1946) 





. . . Vitally important 


different metal types is often called the 
keystone of our industrial future. 

To bring the importance of these 
metals into focus, the nationwide in- 
vestment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has prepared a booklet, 


“MeEtTats — 1946” — which provides | 


investors with a full-length portrait of 
the non-ferrous field. Here are discussed 
the thorny questions of supply and de- 
mand, availability of reserves, problems 
of labor and competition. 

Pointed and concise, “MrtTats — 
1946” delves into the uses of each 
metal, provides a frank appraisal of 


favorable and unfavorable aspects for | 


the industry as a whole and is as com- 
prehensive and as accurate as research 
and field investigation can make it. 


Settling down to facts and figures, this | 


valuable booklet contains detailed anal- 
yses of no less than 43 companies, dis- 
cusses their business activities, gives 
sales, earnings and dividend records 
since 1936 as well as other pertinent 
facts. In short, the booklet reveals the 
non-ferrous metals industry as the 
minuteman helping America to re-es- 
tablish her peacetime economy. 

The usual request* will bring readers 
a copy of “Mrtats—1946” without 
charge; they will find it contains ma- 
terial of lasting value as well as pro- 
viding facts on which sound investment 
decisions are made. 





* Mail your request for ‘‘Mretats—1946” to: De- 
partment “USN,” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Weve Been Aslkec!s 
ABOUT PRICING IN OPA LAPSE 


Businessmen and the buying public now 
take a chance on being caught on short 
notice by a return to June 30 prices, or 
by a freeze of prices existing at a date as 
yet unknown. This brings up new prob- 
lems in buying, selling, and making con- 
tracts for future purchase or delivery. 
Those problems may best be anticipated 
by an understanding of just where the 
old price controls stop, and what may 
happen when and if new controls are put 
into effect. Here are some of the important 
questions and answers for the period when 
no price controls are in effect. 


What happens when and if a new 
price law is passed? 

Office of Price Administration will issue 

a general order reinstituting all price ceil- 

ings, pricing rules and rent orders in effect 

on June 30. 


So prices and rents would roll back to 
the June 30 figure? 

Yes, unless Congress writes into the new 

law a formula providing otherwise. 


Then goods bought at over-ceiling 
prices now might have to sell for 
less than cost? ‘ 

That is right. OPA says resellers may not 

be able to get higher prices, after control 

goes back on, to compensate them for in- 
creased prices paid to wholesalers or manu- 
facturers during the period of no control. 


Suppose the goods are not delivered, 
or paid for, until after new ceilings 
take effect? 

Past OPA experience indicates that new 

price ceilings would govern any arrange- 

ments between buyer and seller. The seller 
probably would have to take the ceiling 
price, even though the buyer had agreed 
to a higher price. But, if the buyer had 
already paid for the goods delivered, he 
would not be likely to get a refund of the 
difference between the price he paid and 

a new ceiling price. Congress is not ex- 

pected to make a new price law retroactive. 


Would resellers get any relief at all? 
Yes, they could ask for special price ad- 
justments. Such requests would have to 
be accompanied by records showing exactly 
what stock was bought at higher prices. 
OPA would insist on that, to prevent profit 
taking on inventory bought at ceiling 
prices under the old law. 


Should records be kept during the in- 
terim period? 

Yes. Invoices on materials and products 

bought during this period would have to 

accompany any applications for price 

adjustments in the future. 


Are price-adjustment applications 
taken now? 
No. OPA is not taking any until a new 


law is passed. 


What of applications started before 
July 1? 

Applications for new price ceilings started 

before July 1 are being processed and put 

in shape for final action where individual 

companies ask for such an arrangement. 


But OPA cannot compel record keep- 
ing or completion of appeals? 
The obligation to make, keep and permit 
inspection of records on transactions oc- 
curring prior to midnight, June 30, still is 
effective. However, OPA has no authority 
to compel a showing of records relating to 

transactions after June 30. 


Are pricing actions after July 1 sub- 
ject to OPA review? 

No. OPA cannot even investigate such 

transactions. 


How about transactions before July 1? 
Instructions have gone out to OPA field 
offices to proceed with all pending treble- 
damage actions, contempt proceedings and 
criminal prosecutions arising from  viola- 
tions of the Price Control Act occurring 
before midnight, June 30. Distributors are 
being fined for such violations. Local 
boards are continuing to negotiate settle- 
ments of violations. 


Can preticketed goods be sold now 
without a price label? 
Yes. Manufacturers were required to put 
price tags on low-priced clothing, home 
appliances and certain other goods. Some 
merchants are tearing such tags off. OPA 
says the labels will have to be restored if 
price control is reinstituted. 


How is wage control changed? 
Wages, like prices, are subject to no con- 
trol during the interim period. But an em- 
ployer who raises wages, planning to pass 
the increased cost on to buyers of his prod- 
ucts, has no assurance such increased prices 
will be recognized under a new ceiling. 


Would prices based on higher wages 
have to be approved by OPA? 

If price control is revived in its old form, 

OPA would approve price increases only to 

the extent required to offset the amount 

of wage increase approved by the Wage 

Stabilization Board. 


Concerning rents, can OPA give ten- 
ants any help now? 

Yes. Local rent offices can advise tenants 

about local laws on eviction, rental periods, 
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notice of rental increases, etc. All OPA 
rent personnel are to determine local law 
and consult with local courts so they can 
give tenants and landlords information 
about their rights and obligations. 


Are rents on new houses uncon- 
trolled? 
Not in most cases, because nearly all 
houses being completed now are built with 
Government priorities. Such houses carry 
ceilings on both selling price and rent. 
Status of houses and apartments now being 
constructed, for which a sales price or rent 
has not yet been decided, is not clear. The 
Veterans’ Emergency Housing Act gives 
the Housing Expediter price and _ rent 
control on new housing regardless of gen- 
eral price control. With no price ceilings 
on building materials, the whole question 
of new housing prices is subject to review. 


How about a house becoming va- 
cant now? 
The owner is free to get as much as he can, 
unless his house is located in an area 
where rents are frozen or restricted by 
State or city laws, as in Alabama, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York and the 
District of Columbia and other areas. 
Can landlords keep higher rents col- 
lected in the period of no control? 
Yes. However, if rent control is replaced 
by August 1, few landlords would have 
collected any rental increases. Most States 
require 30 days’ notice before any rent in- 
crease is effective. 


What about hotels, rooming houses, 
resorts rented by day or week? 
There is no federal law now to prevent 


‘ owners of such property from collecting 


e 
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and keeping rental increases. 


What happens if rent control returns? 
OPA intends to roll back rents to the level 
existing on June 30, 1946; says it definitely 
will not consider area-wide rent adjust- 
ments as a result of changes made now. 


Many producers have received sub- 
sidies. Where do they stand now? 
No new subsidy payments will be made 
until Congress votes new funds and author- 
ity. Food subsidies ended are those on 
dairy production, milk, flour, livestock, 
dry edible beans and peanut oil. Nonfood 
subsidies on rubber, copper, lead and zine 
are stopped also. 


Payments will be made on transactions 
occurring prior to July 1, 


How about the Government's own 
prices, on surplus property? 

War Assets Administration will continue 

to sell surplus property at June 30 prices. 


Can surplus property be resold at any 
price? 

There are no controls now on prices that 

resellers can charge for surplus property. 
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Superhighways speed production 


Look at it this way. Modern material 
handling methods load your traffic aisles 
in modern factories with a volume that 
makes them look like crowded arterial 
highways. 

To stand up under loads like that, 
flooring must be right. 

This requirement is met by mastic 
floors made with Flintkote Flooring 
Emulsions. They’re tough, resilient, quiet 
and durable. 

In addition to ability to take heavy 
point loads... mastic floors made with 


Flintkote Emulsions are self-healing of 
minor scars...and actually improve 
with trafic. High-traction value, wet or 
dry, makes these floors excellent part- 
ners with motorized equipment in mov- 
ing materials quickly, efficiently, quietly. 
You can also use Flintkote Flooring 
Emulsions for quick, economical spot re= 
pairs; complete reflooring over wood, 
steel or concrete, and for new construc- 
tion. And, when they’re installed, pro- 
duction flows smoothly, swiftly, silently 
down these durable super-highways. 


Flintkote makes many things 


In addition to Flooring Emulsions for mastic 
floors, Flintkote makes a broad selection of 
anti-corrosion and waterproof protective 
coatings, paperboard products, rubber and 
resin compounds, and a wide line of building 
materials. 

These and scores of other prod- 
ucts protect... bring beauty and 
lower maintenance costs to Ameri- 
can homes and industry. 

At Flintkote, versatility is the 
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BUILDING MATERIALS * PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY * PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS | 





planned result of special knowledge, skills 
and experience gained through 45 years of 
painstaking research, careful manufacture 
and practical application. It’s always at your 
disposal. 

Offices in principal cities. THE FLINTKOTE 
coMPANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y.; 55th and 
Alameda Streets, Los Angeles 54, 
California; 25 Adelaide Street East, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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VOICE WRITING saves 
me at least one full 
hour a day! 


Leo Downey 
Vice President and Sales 
Manager 
Boorum & PEAseE Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Manufacturers of 
record keeping devices) 











Reports from field men all over the country 
flow over his desk every day. 


Correspondence on contracts, orders, policy 
matters is a day’s work in itself... 


To say nothing of interviews, executive duties 
and conferences that constantly demand his 
time. 


No wonder he thanks VOICE WRITING for 


the priceless hours it saves him! 


Thousands of executives have learned that they can dictate faster and 
easier to the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. Their time saving is 
matched by secretarial time saving—so that the “executive team” gets 
more done, in less time, with less effort. Ask for proof on your own work. 
Phone Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
Dept. D7, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 
29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 


EDISON 
Electronic. 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. 5. 
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—__-. QU@ST/ON —_— 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


In your opinion, is it better to let 
price controls die or to maintain con- 
trols? 


To present a cross section of public 
opinion as to whether price controls 
should or should not be continued, 
The United States News asked leaders 
in the fields of manufacturing and 
distribution, economists and others the 
preceding question. 

Answers are printed herewith. 


Herbert E. Smith 


New York, N.Y.; President, United States 
Rubber Co., 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Production, not price control, is the key 
to prosperity in which all can share. The 
purpose of controls is to prevent natural 
adjustments. With the removal of price 
control, production will rise rapidly, supply 
will catch up with demand and prices will 
quickly adjust themselves. American in- 
dustry in general is dedicated to the policy 
of making better products at lower prices 
so that more and more people may enjoy 
more of the good things of life. We expect 
to continue that policy. 


A. S. Goss 


Washington, D.C.; Master, National 
Grange, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Better to maintain price controls if they 
can be kept on sound basis which will not 
hamper production than to let control die. 
Better to let it die than to continue with 
botched-up controls of past with the eva- 
sions, black markets and restricted pro- 
duction. 


T. V. Houser 


Chicago, IIl.; Vice President, Sears, Roebuck 

and Co., 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Up to the time of the President’s veto 
I favored continuation of a modified OPA 
control concerned with basic necessities 
and serving as a tapering-off period before 
complete decentrol in view of current situ- 
ation. Following the veto, I believe rent 
controls should be adopted with reasonable 
increases to cover higher operating costs, 
but that all others should terminate, trust- 
ing that supply and demand can function 
in reasonably short time in all other fields. 


Gordon C. Corbaley 


New York, N.Y.; President, American Insti- 
tute of Food Distribution, Inc., 


answers: (by telegraph) 
Food processors, wholesalers and_ re- 
tailers are so fed up with complicated OPA 
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REDUCE COSTS by INCREASING WAGES! 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
od 


YOUVE GOT TO SPEND MOREY EO MAKE MONEY 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


840 N. Michigan Avenue 122 E. 42nd St. 291 Geary Street 660 St. Catherine Street, West 
Chicago 11 New York 17 San Francisco 2 Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 




























ERE’S a money-saving up. Inflate tires to pressure 





recommended by LEE Load and Inflation Chart. 





© Ona long tour, do this every morning. 


Don't start out with your tires a few pounds “light”, 


; . and don’t “bleed” some air out of the tires during the day. 


A soft tire flexes more than a firm one. Excessive heat 
from excessive flexing leads to premature breakdown. 
Four or five extra pounds pressure in a tire after an all-day 
run is nothing to worry about especially in LEE 
DeLuxe tires. You can’t “explode” a sound LEE passenger 


car tire, but you can ruin any tire by excessive flexing. 


‘Don’t nag the brakes in hilly country instead of dropping 
into a lower gear. “Riding the brakes” down a long hill 
can raise the temperature of the brake assembly to 500° 
or more. Much of that heat is transmitted right through 


commelometuce 


Yes, heat gets tires, too. So keep 


them correctly inflated. And for od 





the toughest heat-resisting tires... 
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CONSHOHOCKEN, -PA., Uv. 
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Lee DeLuye Tires, Tubes and Accessories Division, Conshohocken, Pa. 
Industrial Rubber Products Division, Republic Rubber, Youngstown, Ohio 


Question of the Week 


orders and large black markets in meats 
and other scarce foods that they generally 
welcome ending of these conditions. 

Intensive competition and large crops 
now being harvested will control most food 
prices better than any new official controls. 
Food trades would like to see an entirely 
reorganized OPA restrain trade prices and 
inventories of the few important foods that 
will definitely continue scarce, but doubt 
capacity of Administration to restore effec- 
tive price controls under new management 
that would command the respect of busi- 
ness and consumers. 


Dr. Jules Backman 


New York, N.Y.; Assistant Professor of 
Economics, New York University, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Temporary extension of price control 
would liberalize standards for increases. 
Specific mandate for decontrol, and gradual 
elimination of subsidies would be desirable. 
Such controls, except rents, should not be 
extended beyond next spring. 

Responsibility for present situation be- 
longs squarely on those who insisted that 
every proposed change in law was crip- 
pling. Program suggested by President in 
veto message is in the right direction. Im- 
portant to remember, however, that price 
control will not prevent inflation. 


Lew Hahn 


New York, N.Y.; General Manager and 
Treasurer, National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, 


answers: 


Initial response of American business to 
passing of price controls has been ex- 
tremely reassuring because of general 
pledge not to advance prices. From this 
it would appear no price regulations are 
necessary. However, there are inflationary 
influences active which, in the face of 
pronounced shortages of needed merchan- 
dise, seem likely to stimulate speculative 
activities on the part of the outer fringe 
of business. Therefore, retailers would 
favor continuance of price regulations on 
a reasonably modified basis for some 
months to come. ; 


Paul S. Willis 


New York, N.Y ; President, Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, 


answers: 


This organization, representing the man- 
ufacturers of branded food and_ grocery 
products, favored the extension of the 
OPA Act, revised so that it will stimulate 
production and jobs. Now that the Act has 
been killed, and considering the many 
disruptions which will occur during this 
interim before a new act can become 
effective plus the tremendous growth of 
black market which the Government was 
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Little brown pay envelopes. Fat ones. 

Overtime filled them. Office over- 
time. Nine to five wasn’t enough. The 
work wasn’t finished. People must stay 
and when they stay they get paid. 
Overtime hangs gloomily over this 
man and his budget. 

Can anything be done to avoid the 
nagging, unprofitable round of after- 
hour duties that by rights ought to be 
cleaned up in daylight? 


Inc., can 


Moore Business Forms, 
pare clerical overtime to the bone — 


and has done so in business after 
business. 

Moore looks at your business forms 
with unprejudiced eye. If forms are 
too complicated, Moore can simplify. 
If they multiply work, Moore revises 
to reduce work. Moore combines, re- 
arranges, puts in a word here, a new 
arrangement there. The record, in 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, WN. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, WN. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Diy.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


In Canada—Mioore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver 
Nation?! Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 





hours and dollars saved, has been con- 
vincing to companies large and small, 
all over America. 

Any business, of any size, can bene- 
fit from Moore’s unequaled experience 
in this field. For information, get in 
touch with the nearest Moore division, 
as listed below, or its local office. Moore 
stands ready to supply you with every- 
thing from a simple sales book to the 
most intricate multiple-copy forms. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 
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He makes 5400 horses work 
as a smooth team 


PERATING a 5400 horsepower 
diesel locomotive is a highly 
skilled job, and a mighty smportant 
one to you. It is Erie’s modern and 
efficient locomotives under smooth 
handling which speed your products 
to their destination. 


When the route of your shipment 
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is through the Erie Area, specify 
‘via Erie’. 

Skilled manpower, modern*equip- 
ment, and extensive facilities in a// 
departments ai// along the line, 
assure Erie shippers the safe, 
dependable transportation their 
products deserve. 
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Question of the Week 


incapable of curbing, these developments 
change the situation. This changed condi- 
tion plus our faith in American industry 
suggest that we would be better off without 
the OPA. 





ee 


Lewis H. Brown 
New York, N.Y.; President, Johns Mansville 
Corp., 
answers: 
In the long run, I believe the American 
people will be better served by values and 
prices determined by competition in the 
market place than by prices fixed in 
Washington. 


(by telegraph) 


K. A. Kaufman 


Columbus, Ohio; Secretary, Ohio Wool 
Growers Cooperative Association, 


answers: 

Price controls must be continued on 
rents and any essential items. Reasonable 
allowances should be made for increased 
costs. OPA needs more realistic approach 
in its administration. 


(by telegraph) 


Walker S. Lee 


Rochester, N.Y.; President, Building Offi- 
cials Conference of America, Inc., 


answers: 


I am in favor of eliminating all price 
controls. 


(by telegraph) 


George T. Gerlinger 
Portland, Oreg.; President, Willamette 
Valley Lumber Co.; Past President, National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, 


answers: 

I believe it would be best to let price 
controls die because they are so largely 
ineffective due to black markets and eva- 
sions which have caused very uneven dis- 
tribution. A very large majority of mills 
have full order files for the next 90 days 
at ceiling prices. Believe the percentage 
of price advance would not cover near- 
ly as much volume as the present black 
market. 


(by telegraph) 


R. A. Brodesser 


Washington, D.C.; President, Southern 
Dairies, Inc., 


answers: 
Maintain rent control. 


(by telegraph) 


A. D. Brownfield 


Deming, N. Mex.; Immediate Past President, 
American National Livestock Association, 


answers: 

In my opinion, better to let price con- 
trols die. Also, remove all emergency wat 
controls, for the issue must be met and 
conquered by the people under a free 
economy. 


(by telegraph) 
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| We refined the idea for refineries... 











Tus little trick helps 
Rosalind determine in ad- 
vance how materials will 
react to heat. It’s practi- 
cal and simple . . . but 
quite inaccurate. Foresee- 
ing the behavior of alloy 
steel tubes in the metal-torturing temperatures of 
modern refineries and other chemical processes 
calls for much more complicated and exacting 
tests, but time was when guesstimates applied 
there, too. 

Today, the performance, endurance, and safety 
of seamless and welded tubing can be closely 
predetermined. And in the refinement of labora- 
tory methods for this purpose, B&W has long 
been a leader. 


One B&W step was the development of a small 
testing unit (it could fit on Rosalind’s ironing 
board) that would pre-check tube steels for 
changes in hardness and structure under heat. 
This “gradient bar test” and others devised by 
B&W to determine reactions to corrosion and 
pressures, have enabled B&W to develop tube 
analyses for every type of high-pressure, high 
temperature service—and to match tubes to 
specific jobs with prescription precision. 

Such refinement of testing methods is typical 
of B&W research. Old in experience, B&W has 
pioneered many such advances in many fields. 
Yet B&W is still young enough to have new 
ideas ... ideas for engineers of all industries, in 
connection with present problems or future plans. 

x 3 











BABCOCK 2 WILCOX 





Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 
Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters .. . Economizers .. . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 
and Muitifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
and Pipe . . . Refractories . . . Process Equipment. 







THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO. 
85 LIBERTY STREET * NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE COMPANY 


WELDED TUBE DIVISION: SEAMLESS TUBE DIVISION: 
ALLIANCE, OHIO BEAVER FALLS. PA. 
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(This article represents the result of an 








Special Report. 


Prospects that proposals 
for further limitation on 
power of unions will fail 


Congress is aiming at an early recess, 
despite last-minute efforts to write new 
price-control legislation. Senators and Rep- 
resentatives with election-year troubles are 
trying to get away from Washington not 
later than August 1. Those with no elec- 
tion contests are equally eager to get home 
for the first real vacation since the war 
began. 

This scramble to recess is sure to result 
in a last-minute legislative tangle that will 
leave much important legislation still to be 
enacted when the session ends. Some legis- 
lation that once seemed certain of passage 
will die in committees. Bills that appeared 
to have little chance of passage will sur- 
vive and go to the White House. The usual 
late-hour confusion will result. 

It now is possible to assess rather accu- 
rately what Congress can be expected to 
accomplish in the dying days of July. The 
situation appears to be the following: 

Price control, in some form, is likely to 
survive. It will be greatly modified from 
the type of control that was in effect before 
July 1. Congress may give President Tru- 
man a bill that is slightly stronger than, 
or about as strong as, the one he vetoed. 
However, OPA definitely is to loosen its 
grip on the country’s economy. What hap- 
pens to prices in the next few days will 
determine how far Congress will go in 
reviving the powers of OPA. 

Rent controi is likely to be revived. 
Public pressure in the face of a continuing 
housing shortage is expected to force Con- 
gress to write a new law. 

Labor legislation is dead. A number of 
proposals for limiting the powers of unions 
and providing new machinery for settling 
disputes still are hanging fire, but time 
is too short to obtain their passage. Be- 
sides, Congress is unwilling to send to the 
White House another labor bill that might 
be vetoed. Mr. Truman showed in his veto 
of the Case bill that he will not approve 
permanent legislation that will tie labor’s 
hands too tightly. Now that President 
Truman has signed the Hobbs antirack- 
eteering bill, Congress is to content itself 
with investigating the causes of strikes, 
with a view to legislating on the subject 


50 


next year. In the last-minute log jam, such 
labor legislation as the following will be 
affected: 

President’s emergency bill, providing 
criminal penalties for striking against 
plants that have been seized by the Gov- 
ernment, is stymied after passing both the 
Senate and House in differing forms. There 
is little chance of action on it before the 
recess. 

Foremen in unions. Legislation denying 
collective-bargaining rights of the Wagner 
Act to foremen and supervisors who join 
unions is not to be revived successfully. 
The Senate blocked an attempt to write 


this proposal into an appropriation bill. 


Other attempts to legislate against unions, 
by denying appropriations to administering 
agencies, also appeared doomed to failure. 

Wagner Act is to remain unchanged. 
There is no chance of amending the law 
to bring employers’ rights more nearly in 
line with unions’ rights. 

Minimum - wage increase appears 
blocked for this session, although there is 
a chance of passage if it reaches the floor 
of the House. The Senate has approved 
a bill raising the legal minimum wage from 
40 cents an hour to 65 cents, but the meas- 


3 extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


LAST-MINUTE RUSH IN CONGRESS: 
STRESS ON ‘MUST’ LEGISLATION 


Major Task of Passing Revised Price and Rent-Control Measures 


ure is being held up for a time in the 
House Rules Committee. It is complicated 
by attempts to tie it to legislation increas- 
ing farm-price parity. 

Plant-seizure authority contained in the 
emergency War Labor Disputes Act will 
remain until war is officially ended, but no 
permanent seizure legislation is in sight. 

Taxes will be left at present rates, with 
no changes likely until next year. 

Terminal leave for GI’s may survive 
the legislative jam. It has been approved 
by the House and is being revised by a 
Senate committee. The final bill, if one is 
enacted, probably will reduce payments 
below $3,000,000,000, estimated cost of the 
House measure. 

Atomic-energy control dominated by 
civilians probably will emerge. Differences 
between House and Senate versions of con- 
trol legislation are expected to end in less 
military authority than House Military 
Affairs Committee desires, but slightly 
more power for military than Senate- 
approved bill provides. Congress is almost 
sure to complete action on this legislation 
before recessing. 

Army-Navy merger probably is dead, 
for this session, but will be revived in 1947. 
Differences between the two 




















Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


CRAMMING FOR THE FINALS! 


services over plans for a single 
Department of National De- 
fense continue to be unsolved, 
despite President Truman’s 
announcement that a compro- 
mise had been reached. Navy 
is not yet satisfied to yield all 
land-based air operations to 
control of the Army Aj 
Forces. Much committee work 
appears necessary before Navy 
places its stamp of approval 
on unification legislation. 

British loan is running into 
stronger opposition in_ the 
House than it encountered in 
the Senate, where it was ap- 
proved, but chances for House 
passage are good. House de- 
bate will bring out much anti- 
British feeling, but Adminis 
tration forces, with some aid 
from Republicans, expect to be 
strong enough to overcome 
opposition. 

Housing legislation, pro- 
viding a long-term Govern- 
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IT’S A BILLION DOLLAR 
FOOD MARKET 


—but where is your 


advertising coverage ? 


IN THE 11 WESTERN STATES 


% of all retail sales are made 
outside the six largest cities 


| = the way Safeway Stores cover the wonderful 
Billion Dollar HOMETOWN Food Market (outside the 6 
largest cities) in the 11 Western States:— 


Of 1,297 Safeway Stores in this area, 68% are in the 
Hometown Market. 


And — of 241 newspapers used by Safeway, 224 are 
Hometown newspapers — it pays Safeway — it will pay 
you. Compare your advertising allocation with this 
rich sales potential. 


Hometown Daily Newspaper Publishers, 625 Market 
Street, San Francisco 5, California. 











ae 697 OF THE FOOD SALES IN 
s © THE 11 WESTERN STATES 
"ARE MADE IN THE HOMETOWN DAILY 
NEWSPAPER MARKET 








HOMETOWN DAILY NEWSPAPER 








How Schyl MEASURES 





@ In Ethyl Corporation’s modern Research Laboratory in Detroit this 
“chassis dynamometer” measures the power of new motor fuels. 

The results are read on that Toledo Dial. It looks like a conventional 
Toledo Scale. And it is—in its sensitivity and accuracy. As a scale it 
measures gravity in terms of weight. Here, as a dynamometer, it measures 
torque in terms of horsepower. 

Of one thing you can be sure. The measuring device which satisfies 
the requirements of Research Laboratories like this one, is adequate in- 
leed for accurate, rapid, commercial and industrial weighing. 

Wherever Accuracy, Speed and Durability are demanded—in weigh- 
ing or force-measuring—Look for a Toledo! 


AN IDEA “Background” is for idea men looking for solutions to 

force-measuring problems. Nota catalog. A copy will 

_BOOK be sent free (without sales: solicitation). Toledo Scale 
Say Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


* TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 








Special Report 











ment-aid program, may escape the jam. 
This program, as laid down in the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft measure, is an Administra- 
tion “must” that already has cleared the 
Senate. Passage by the House appears as- 
sured, unless a last-minute hitch should 
occur, 

Health insurance, of the broad type 
asked by President Truman, has only slight 
chance of passage. It probably will have 
to wait until next year. Other health 
measures are becoming law. 

Hospital-construction program, ap- 
proved by the Senate, is scheduled for 
House action, and approval is considered 
likely. This provides for a survey of the 
country’s hospital needs and provides for 
federal grants to States to meet those 
requirements. States will contribute a share 
of the expense, according to their ability 
to pay. 

Old-age insurance is not likely to be 
broadened at this time, but old-age assist- 





AIN'T IT GONNA RAIN NO MO’ ? 




















—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


AIN‘T IT GONNA RAIN 
NO MORE? 


ance, in the form of increased federal 
relief grants to the States, may be in- 
creased. This is to be done by raising the 
amount of the federal subsidy. Relief for 
the aged thus is assuming a new impor- 
tance, while old-age-insurance payments 
for persons reaching the retirement age of 
65 are declining in importance. 

Modernizing Congress, through re- 
duction in the number of committees and 
revision of legislative processes, has a 
chance of passage before the recess squeeze. 
The Senate has passed the La Follette- 
Monroney bill providing for such modern- 
ization, but action by the House is by no 
means certain. The House now is trying 
to work out a compromise more acceptable 
to it than the Senate bill. 

Fair Employment Practice Committee 
has been permitted to expire, and the 
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ADVERTISING IS NEWS... No. 12 in a series 


Reliable news has a great influence... and reli- 
able advertising news too is a tremendous force 
and influence in establishing the reputation of 
a new product and enhancing the reputation 


of a product and service already established. 


Advertising in The United States News is reliable news... it is 
the news of reliable products made by reliable firms . . . Whether 
for use in the factory or in the home, what is advertised on these 
pages is backed by REPUTATIONS built over the years by inge- 
nuity, resourcefulness, integrity—and by the reliable newsadver- 


tising of more than 450 of America’s leading advertisers. 





DANIEL W ASHLEY 


Vice President in Charge of Advertising 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20. N.Y, 





* 


Read by more than 1,000,000 important men and women every week 
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Built on vast, rolling plains in the- 
garden spot of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, Iowa cities are modern, slum- 
free, beautiful. Iowa affords gracious 
living to both executives and workers 
with its progressive schools, excellent 
hospitals, numerous state parks, di- 
versified recreation facilities. 

Far-sighted industrialists are quick 
to recognize the importance of Iowa’s 
desirable living conditions for reduc- 
ing absenteeism and personnel turn- 
over. 

Bring your industry to Iowa where 
an abundant supply of intelligent, 
skilled labor, unexcelled transporta- 
tion, adequate electric power, co-op- 
erative government, and unlimited 
raw materials are waiting to increase 
your industrial profits. 


Special Report 

































To interested executives this valuable reference book 
containing a complete picture of industrial opportunity 
in lowa is available upon request. Included are vital 
statistics on population, existing industry, agriculture, 
raw materials, markets, transportation, and living con- 
ditions. Write for your free copy now and see how you 
can profit by bringing your plant to IOWA! Address: 
732 Crocker Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 








chances for revival of it are remote. 

War powers—some, not all—stand a 
chance of being repealed, but the chance 
appears slight. The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee is completing action on a bill to 
wipe out many of the 400 controls enacted 
during the war. Other legislation probably 
will get last-minute priority. 

RFC extension is due for approval, de- 
spite criticism of some Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. methods by the Comptroller 
General. 

Government reorganization plans of 
President Truman may _ survive. These 
have been rejected by the House, but must 
also be rejected by the Senate before July 
17 if they are to be killed. These plans 
call for creation of a Department of Fed- 
eral Security, a permanent National Hous- 
ing Agency, and shifts of lesser agencies, 
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GRASPING AT STRAWS 
You CAN'T HAVE 
THIS / 
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—Justus in Minneapolis Star-Journal 


MAYBE HE’D LIKE 
THE LIFE PRESERVER 


Stock piling of raw materials has re- 
ceived approval of both houses, but has 
not yet become law because of a technical 
error. This difficulty should be straightened 
out in time to send it to the White House. 

Veterans’ legislation is still being en- 
acted. The principal proposal calls for re- 
writing national insurance provisions. 

Appropriations are running into little 
congressional resistance. Many Govern- 
ment departments are being cut from last 
year. 

The unfinished business before Congress 
constitutes a big order, an order that can- 
not possibly be filled in the remaining 
weeks of July. Although no quitting time 
has yet been fixed, most legislators are not 
in a mood to stay in Washington much 
longer. The speed with which they dispose 
of the’ price-control issue will determine 
largely whether they are to get away by 
late July or whether they are forced to 
stay around longer. : 
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The problem: Shift the positions of two matches, and reduce 


the number of squares from five to four — all of equal sizes. 


Strong minds have gone to pieces over this little proposition, 


yet even the village idiot should be able to solve it easily. 


For that's the way it is with many of the toughest problems. 


They're idiotically simple — once you know the solution. 


Metal turning costs are a problem. The chances are that 
turning accounts for 25 per cent or more of all machining 


time in your plant. 


There are cases in our files of savings of hundreds of dollars 





























oA. The Great Match Trick... 


a month in the manufacture of a single part by the use of 
Jones & Lamson machines. Our machines are designed speci- 
fically for the most efficient use of carbide tools which can 
remove metal 200 to 500 per cent faster. We have solved 


many tough cost problems. Solving them is our business. 


Be skeptical of the production efficiency of all metal turning 


equipment in your plant. 


Telephone or write for a Jones & Lamson engineer who will be 
glad to consult with you on all phases of your metal turning 


problems 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering MachineseAutomatic 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Manufacturer of : Universal Turret Lathes @ Fay Automatic Lathes® 


Thread Grinders @ Optical Comparators ¢ Automatic Opening 
Threading Dies and Chasers @ Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies. 














The Hearst Newspapers have long 
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__ | Toe New DEAL’s 
COMPLACENCY 
ABOUT IT ALL. 
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NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN, MARCH 15, 1945 
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sounded the alarm against the 


COLUMN 


“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible power of 
awakened and informed public opinion. Our object, therefore, is not 
to enquire whether a thing can be done, but whether it ought to be 
done, and if it ought to be done, to so exert the forces of publicity 
that public opinion will compel it to be done.” 


In 1933 the Hearst Newspapers urged the 
New Deal Party to reject the communistic 
beliefs of certain Fellow Travellers high 
in its councils, 


th 1935 the Hearst Newspapers reported 
that the Red 5th Column was strongly en- 
trenched in Federal Relief Administration. 


lh 1939 the Hearst Newspapers reminded 
the administration that Russia’s promise 
to desist from communist propaganda in 
the United States had not been and would 
not be kept. 


hh 1941 the Hearst Newspapers disclosed 
that 1254 Russians, mostly Communists, 


OVA 


who had been ordered deported were still 
living on the fat of our land. 


In 1942 the Hearst Newspapers warned 
“dissolution” of the U. S. Communist Party 
meant nothing while the American Labor 
Party remained. 


In 1945 the Hearst Newspapers deplored 
the reported reversal of the rule barring 


Reds as officers in the U. S. Army. 


In 1946 the Hearst Newspapers declared 
the difference between the Red spies in the 
U. S. and Canada was that Canada was 
doing something about them. 

















ow live? 


Where do Y= 


It doesn’t matter what state you live in... or whether your 
house is in a valley, high on a hill, on a farm or in a city, 
town, or village—The Prudential may well have special mean- 
ing in the place that you call home. 

For more property and home owners in this country have 
been helped through Prudential mortgage loans than through 
those of any other company. 

To more than 23,000,000 Prudential policyholders, this is par- 
ticularly important. It is one of the 
many factors which drive the roots 
of this‘company down deep into the 


life of all America. PRUDENTIAL: “hiss 


. 5 HAS THE 
It is a symbol of soundness .. . * YSTRENGTH OF «>= 


another contributing reason why , GIBRALTAR i 
so many people look first to The { 

Prudential for protection. The . 
Prudential Insurance Company of 


America, Newark, N. J. 
58 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Eprtor’s Note: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


One Family's ‘Buyers’ Strike’ 

Sir:—“Buyers’ strike” is a topic of in-| 
terest (U.S.N. June 28, 1946), as it COn- 
firms not only what I already perceive, | 
but am practicing. i 

My wife about a month ago canceled 
out her order for a new car. I could use 
a nice white picket fence around part of 
my place. The price quoted was $1.25 per | 
foot and I required some 600 feet. And the 
plan for landscaping includes water 
pipe for pool, electric illumination, patio, 
etc., which would total, at present 
prices, approximately $1,900 to $2,000— | 
I have postponed this vanity for some 
time to come. 

Labor (not skilled gardeners) to cut the 
lawn got $1.25 plus at plants during the | 
war and think they should get $1.25 or at | 
least $1 per hour for this type of work. I | 
cut my own lawn and will continue until | 
I can hire labor at prewar rate—45 cents © 
per hour or under contract at old price of 
$25 per month. Consequently we have on 
lot of people drawing unemployment pay 
and not working at all. 

I am retired and living on a fairly fixed 
income from investments which have not 
only declined in dollars, but purchasing 
power, since 1938. 


La Jolla, Calif. A. A.D. 


* © 


Role of Prices on Inflation 

Sir:—It seems to me the time has come 
to correct, once for all, the popular fallacy 
that high prices cause inflation, because 
the exact reverse is true. High prices are 
merely an accompaniment, or manifesta- 
tion, of inflation. The real causes lie much 
deeper. But the important fact is that the 
progress of inflation cannot be even re- 
tarded by price control; it can be only } 
masked or obscured thereby. 

You might just as well say that high 
prices cause scarcity. Nobody would be 
fooled by that claim. But the nature and 
causes of inflation are so little under- 
stood that, when the claim is made | 
that rising prices cause inflation, 4 | 
large proportion of the public is in- | 
clined to believe it. It is too easy to | 
confuse cause and effect. 

There is no excuse whatever for per- 
mitting this fallacy to go uncorrected, un- 
less it be for political purposes. Controlled 
prices do not control inflation. Price con- ~ 
trol merely creates black markets through | 
which inflation operates in the dark. 

St. Paul, Minn. E. G. L. 
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Watch This Reefer Ramble! 


Look at that timetable. Look again. No, this new refrig- 
erator car of Alcoa Aluminum didn’t get mixed into a 
streamlined passenger train. 

That’s its regular schedule. It takes freight. thundering at 
passenger train speeds, to pour fresh fruits and vegetables 
and meats from the country’s horn of plenty into you 
grocery stores. ’ 

Fine, you say, but why make refrigerator cars “beautiful”? 
Why the Aleoa Aluminum? 

Well, the lighter the car. the less dead weight creeps into 
the cost of your oranges. or avocados, or rib roast. 

And as for the beauty—these cars do look beautiful to a 
railroad maintenance man. For the strength and corrosion- 
resistance of Alcoa Aluminum cut repairs way down, and 
eliminate outside painting. 

Now take one more peek at that timetable. If you 
were up in the locomotive cab, holding that schedule, strain- 
ing up mountain grades, slamming around curves. wouldn't 
it mean a lot to you that your train was lightened by Alcoa 
Aluminum. and that the weight of your car was down 
toward the rails instead of up top? 

Safety ... beauty ... strength and lightness throughout . .. 
low maintenance... Alcoa Aluminum is contributing in 
many ways to the forward strides of American railroading. 

Consult our nearest sales office or write to ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2106 Gulf Blde.. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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... another achievement of Glidden Soy Bean Research 






GLIDDEN PRODUCTS — 


Foods. Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Mar- 
garine, Shortening... Spices and Worcestershire 
Sauce .. . Dunham's Shred Coconut... Special 
ingredients for bakeries and confectioners. 










Vegetable Oils. Soybean, Coconut, Cottonseed, 
Peanut, Corn, Palm and Linseed Oils. 







Seybean Products. ‘Alpha Protein*. . . Gam- 
ma Protein, Fine Chemicals, Lecithin, Sova Meal, 
Flour and Flakes, Poultry and Livestock Feeds. 








Paints. SPRED, SPRED-Luster, Jap-A-Lac, Rip- 
olin Enamel, Spray-Day- Lite, Glidair Aviation 
Finishes... Endurance House Paint, Gliddenspar 
Varnish, Nubelite, Industrial Paints, Industrial 








Lacquers, Enamels and Varnishes. 






Chemicals and Pigments... Tit2nium Dioxide 

.. Lithopone ...Cadmium Colors... Litharge, 
Red Lead, Euston White Lead, Cuprous Oxide, 
Micalith-G, Dry Colors. 







- Powdered Iron, 









Metals and Minerals.. 
Copper, Lead and Tin, Glidden Type Metal, 







Naval Stores... Tars and Resins, Turpentine, 
Solvents, Syntnetic Rubber Compounds, Com- 
pounds for Plastics. 








THE GLIDDEN COMPANY ®« Cleveland 2, Ohio 


*Trademark Registered 


Glidden —nescarch tt blaging. new tail to Critter Ling 


@ Here was a problem that had 
paper makers stumped. The 
trouble was that thin, light- 
weight bond could not be sized 
by conventional methods to 
prevent ink from spreading— 
an action known as “feathering” 
to paper makers. 


Glidden engineers were called 
in... and solved the problem 
by blending into the sizing 
solution an exclusive Glidden 
discovery —“Alpha” Protein™. 
This soy bean derivative was 
the first pure isolated vegetable 
protein ever made available to 
industry. As the basis of the 
Glidden Prosize Process, it so 
increased the efficiency of the 
size that it was possible to pro- 
duce a lightweight bond that 
would notallow the ink tospread. 


This is just one of the many 


contributions which Glidden 
soy bean research has made to 
the paper industry and to in- 
dustry in general. 

Other Glidden soy bean devel- 
opments have produced a revo- 
lutionary new type of paint, a 
fluid which produces a fire fight- 
ing foam—and important results 
in the richly promising field 
of hormones. 


And in the fields of food, 
chemicals, pigments, powdered 
metals, resin products and paint, 
Glidden scientists have pro- 
duced many other equally nota- 
ble developments. 


Research is the cornerstone of 
Glidden’s leadership. That is 
why every product in the diver- 
sified Glidden line is distin- 
guished by pacemaking quality 
and dependability. 
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PLAN TO REVISE MONEY POLICY 
IF OPA’S CONTROLS STAY DEAD 


Measures to tighten federal control over 
money and credit are likely if price con- 
trol remains dead or is revived in seriously 
weakened form. These measures, now un- 
der study by Government money plan- 
ners, are to affect debt policy, interest 
rates, taxes and federal spending. 

How far the Administration will go in 
trying to substitute money control for 
price control will depend upon the price 
| trend. But there are indications of, at least, 
the direction these policy changes are like- 
ly to take if prices move sharply upward. 
Situation begins to shape up this way: 

Debt policy. Debt retirement out of the 
Treasury's cash balance is likely to be 
halted temporarily. Treasury officials are 
said to feel that, although the current 
$14,000,000,000 balance would normally 
be excessive, it would be dangerous to 
draw it down now and thus put additional 
money into circulation. 

The thinking is that this $14,000,000,000 
already has been taken out of the spending 
stream, and now is in what might be 
termed an inactive account where it can- 
not add to inflationary pressures. To pay it 
out for retirement of Government obliga- 
tions would have the immediate effect of 
adding to the public’s money supply and 
thus creating new price pressure. 

However, such a policy would interrupt 
one phase of the Treasury’s longer-range 
fight against inflation. Until now, the cash 
balance has been used to retire maturing 
obligations, the major portion being taken 
out of the banking system. Thus, it served 











as a brake on the expansion of money and 
credit through the banking system. 
Treasury attitude is that, for immediate 
purposes, the desirable effect of using the 
cash balance to retire debt, even though 
much of it comes from the banking system, 
is outweighed by the danger of adding to 
the supply of money in the public’s hands. 
Interest rates. For the first time since 
war financing began, the Treasury appears 
to be considering a modification of its low- 
interest policy. Treasury Secretary John 
W. Snyder discloses that a study of the 
interest pattern, and its relationship to 
the fight against price rises, has been 
undertaken by the Treasury. He is reported 
to feel that a higher proportion of the debt 
must be shifted to nonbank investors. 
One measure open to the Treasury is 
to change part of the debt from short- 
term bank-held securities to longer-term 
nonbank bonds bearing higher interest 
rates. Another would be to permit the 
short-term yield to advance beyond the 
present seven eighths of 1 per cent, where 
it is pegged by the Federal Reserve Board. 
The latter measure would reduce banks’ 
incentive to shift from short-term to long- 
term securities, and thereby would tend 
to arrest the expansion of bank credit. 
Heretofore, the Treasury has been un- 
willing to take either of these steps because 
such actions would increase the cost of 
carrying the public debt. Whether new 
price pressures would change that attitude 
remains to be seen. 
Some economists believe a revision of 
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SECRETARY SNYDER MR. ECCLES 
Revisions were drafted and held in readiness 
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ANOTHER 
BOSTITCH 
EXAMPLE 


SAVED: 10°% FASTENING COST 





Holding the Hide on a Ball 


A sporting goods manu- 
facturer cuts his fasten- 
ing cost 70% by holding 
baseball covers in place 
with Bostitch staples 
until the covers are 
sewed. 

Many other Bostitch 
users enjoy similar savings: a tomato 
repacker makes up more than twice as 
many corrugated boxes per day; a candy 
maker saves 60 % of his time in fastening 
box bottoms; a jewelry manufacturer at- 
taches bracelets to cards in half the 
time. 

Whatever you have to fasten... 
metal, plastics, wood, paper, leather 

. . in any combination . . . the chances 
are that one of the 800 Bostitch ma- 
chines can lower your costs or improve 
your product by fastening it better and 
faster with wire. 

A corps of research engineers, and 250 
field men in 91 key cities, make available 
to you the benefits of 50 years’ Bostitch 
experience in solving fastening problems. 
New Broadside 188 shows representa- 
tive models of the 800 Bostitch stitchers, 
staplers, tackers, hammers... the world’s 
most complete line. Write for a copy. 





Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 
86 Blackmore St., East Greenwich, R. I. 
(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 


BOSTITCH 
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ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 

















A’N° the safety is permanent 
when you use NORTON 
FLOORS. Made of -Alundum 
abrasive — the same hard, tough 
abrasive used in Norton wheels 
for grinding steel — they provide 
a walking surface that is non- 
slip, wet or dry; that will never 
wear slippery; that is extremely 
resistant to wear. 


The several types of NORTON FLOORS 
—Alundum Stair and Floor Tile, Alun- 
dum Ceramic Mosaic Tile and Alundum 
Aggregate for terrazzo and cement — 
make it possible to provide floor and 
stairway safety and durability in all 
kinds of buildings — industrial, com- 
mercial and public. 


A new edition of catalog No. 1935B 
gives full information—including colors. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y. is a 
Division of Norton Company 
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the Treasury’s interest policy would re 
move the need for proposals advanced 
recently by Federal Reserve Board Chair. 
man Marriner S. Eccles to tighten controk 
over bank credit. Under these proposals 
the Board would be authorized to rais¢ 
reserve requirements and to regulate bank 
holdings of Government securities. In any 
event, Mr. Eccles is unlikely to ask cop, 
gressional action this year. 

Taxes. Mr. Snyder proposes to increas 
taxes in 1947, if prices rise sharply. How 
ever, this suggestion comes at a time whe 
congressional pressure is for reducing 
taxes, not for raising them. Unless the 
mood of Congress changes, the proposal 
will get a cool reception. 

Some observers feel that, in proposing 
higher taxes, Mr. Snyder is only seeking 
to enlist public pressure, especially from 
businessmen, for restoration of effective 
price controls. 

However, there are many Government 
economists who argue that taxes should 
follow prices. They point out that high 
taxes not only draw money out of spend. 
ing channels, but also insure against the 
necessity of new Government borrowing, 
which itself tends to create new money 
and credit. Surplus receipts can either be 
used to retire debt, or simply left to ae. 
cumulate in the Treasury’s cash. reserve; 

Budget. The Treasury’s fiscal position 
would be improved by inflation. High earn- 
ings and business activity mean high tay 
revenue. Some items of Government ex- 
pense would be increased, but others are 
fixed charges—costs like pensions and in- 
terest on the debt, which are not affected 
by inflated prices—and the result would 
be that revenue would outrun expendi- 
tures. 

Also, if prices were to go dangerously 
high, steps would be taken to hold down 
expenditures, because Government spend- 
ing puts new money into circulation. For 





ee 















example, the Treasury would like to avoid 
paying out the whole amount of enlisted 
men’s terminal-leave pay at one time, if 
Congress authorizes such payment. It is 
reported to prefer spreading out the pay- 
ments to soften the effect on the economy. 

Credit buying. As long as prices are 
rising, Government control over consumer 
credit will be retained. The Federal Re- 
serve Board’s Regulation W, through 
which this control is exercised, now is 
under attack by some business groups. 
However, under present conditions, the 
Board is more likely to extend this control 
than to drop it. 

International dealings. If prices go up 
sharply, increasing inflationary dangers, 
the Government cz:i be expected to place 
further restrictions on exports of goods 
in short supply. Imports will tend to rise, 
and will be encouraged by the Govern- 


a 


- 


ment. 
A pattern of Government action thus 
is emerging. Broad policy revisions are 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET : New York 





Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Inci 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1946 


uding The Affiliated C 


ty Bank Farmers Trust Company 

















ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers....... -$1,176,800,124 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 

or Fully. Guaranteed) «<6 5 occ ccs ce civtnciene 2,561,321,256 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 39,175,629 
State and Municipal Securities..... Pe ee 178,926,140 
Other Securities . ; 82,764,053 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ ‘Acceptances. . 1,074,374,109 
Real Estate Loans and Securities... .. 3,561,794 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 13,763,772 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ; 6,600,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 

(377 SPU PL Maca aa iGao) GAGs int ort ATR 7,000,000 
Bank Premises ._ ome eeqeae 29,647 ,062 
Items in Transit with Branches . asa oe Se gcne ea para 7,296,487 
Other Assets). .....606 occi6e'ss nO CSR rey ‘ 3,246,015 

och sadendues inven’ wees $5,184,476,441 
LIABILITIES 
Drege acevo ak cine Saar ceiseecenee “G4;002,000-625 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $562,987 ,.699) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$20,431,822 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
Ws indnssecescedsicascsess GBA 16,708,446 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
) Ors CN ed eee 10 Spr nee nema ten ea 2,867,452 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 30,937,351 

RR TAININEE occa Sor ao ex races erin al ohare drei sai od 4,650,000 
Capital. .... orrerers sits . .. $77,500,000 
Surplus. . : Nar eae Sieh 3 . .142,500,000 
Undivided Profits el se alakes a) cian ed stack exes 36,712,567 256,712,567 

Petal. «ccc ecclaldersrebelsiets sranetecete 


.. $5,184,476,441 





Figures of Foreign Branches are included as of June 25, 1946, except those 
of the Tokyo and Dairen Branches which are prior to the outbreak of the 
War, but less reserves. 


$810,620,791 of United States Government Obligations and $16,452,887 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $724,572,192 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


(dn Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 





DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electrie 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of Amer National Trust 
and Savings Association 





JOSEPH P.GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Ca, 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Eiectric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 





Statement of Condition, June 29, 1946 

















RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks................--$ 487,556,250.80 
United States Government Obligations...... 1,446,728,764.81 
Other Bonds and Securities..............08. 41,064,484.40 
Losns and DISCOURSE... o.. oi6scciccccesscsosces 375,459,066.26 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 3,600,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances......... 700,388.49 
Income Accrued but Not Collected......... 5,917,709.81 
PROUMARE BAQUSE 6 6.6 .6'0.65.0556.00560.60001500'056.006 10,650,000.00 

$2,371,676,664.57 

LIABILITIES 

Deposits...... Maseseeees Heese Ceeees Cees de $2,188,364,732.45 
PURMMCMOMCPB 55a hsevoe dae di0's 0:5 40:4 oe oN Hie waieie 740,989.49 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses.... 12,200,708.61 
Reserve for Contingencies..............000. 18,107,570.52 
Income Collected but Not Earned........... 205,266.24 
Ce ES EE TE EY ee er een rae 60,000,000.00 
NING Sos ca icc esas Weeks ONS uNea eae Snes 60,000,000.00 
ROR ISPAINEES BODOEEE ax isieseciecucwsenelse ee ous 32,057,397.26 

$2,371,676,664.57 








United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $408,814,018.43 are 
pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 









































J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1946 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. ...seeees 
United States Government Securities....... ° 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes..... . 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank.......... 


Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited and 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated)............. 

Loans and Bills Purchased.............004 ° 


Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc.. 


CO eee ee Rete ea a ° 
Liability of Customers on Letters 

of Credit and Acceptances $ 6,688,782.61 
Less Prepayments. ..ceceses- 66,554.32 


LIABILITIES 

$623,284,252.88 
14,122,896.34 

Accounts Payable and Miscellaneous 
Liabilities. 


Deposits...cccescevseseecs 
Official Checks Outstanding 


Ga soe Se 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 
IE PERO 5 505-55 54. a5 Sins s elenaaies Oulewies 
AOE sis's bole 4's new ERS Sis a seine S9isle o/eeie om ° 
Lo Oe ere keer ares ye ere 
TOTICCEIOE TAIIUB s 6 .6:5.5505% Se cnk vik eee w Roan 2 
General Reserve...... er we 


$127 650,222.55 
393,781,163.75 
8 640,954.74 
1,200,000.00 


18 533,528.60 
143,135,296.84 
2,7 32,858.45 
3,000 ,000.00 


6,622,228.29 


$705 296,253.22 


$637 407,149.22 
3,297 652.68 


6,688, 782.61 
20 000,000.00 
20,000,000.00 

7 149,595.70 
10,753 ,073.01 


$705 296,253.22 








United States Government securities carried at $99,142,634.18 in the above 
statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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to be drafted and held in readiness. Hoy 
much of the program will be placed jy 
operation will depend upon what happey 
to the economy in the period ahead. 


Lag In Use of Loans 
Foreign borrowers are having troubk 
getting U.S. goods to buy with their dolla! 
loans. Actual disbursements of loan mone 
to foreign countries, therefore, are laggin, 
far behind commitments. 

The Commerce Department estimate 
that by the end of 1946 the U.S. will hay 
committed $10,000,000,000 in foreigy 
credits, but only $3,000,000,000 will hay 
been paid out. The other $7,000,000,00 














—Acme 
MESSRS. MARTIN & GASTON 
. «no goods for borrowers 


will be waiting for borrowers to get ready 
to spend. 

These unpaid commitments will include 
$4,500,000,000 of loans, $1,500,000,000 of 
Lend-Lease credits, and $1,000,000,000 of 
credits for surplus property and ships. 

The estimate of $3,000,000,000 to be 
paid out is on the basis of the present ex- 
port-control program. However, because of 
domestic shortages and new price pressures. 
officials now are reported considering tight- 
ening the restrictions on foreign sales of 
some scarce goods. This might well mean 
that payments will fall short of that figure 

The $10,000,000,000 estimate of foreign 
credits at the end of the year assumes 
that, on the basis of current negotiations, 
nearly all of the $3,500,000,000 of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank’s lending authority will 
have been committed by Chairman Wil 
liam McChesney Martin, Jr., and Vice 
Chairman Herbert E. Gaston. It also n® 
cludes the proposed $3,750,000,000 loan to 
Great Britain, and  $2,750,000,000 in 
credits for surplus property and merchant 
ships and Lend-Lease settlements. 
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Topay the mantle of industrial greatness 
falls not only on roaring cities, but also on pros- 
perous little towns, on crossroads hamlets where 
a single mill or plant may be the only industry. The 
parts for automobiles, aircraft, domestic appliances, 
farm machinery, are made wherever proximity to 
raw materials, a traditional skill in the community, 
or any other peculiar facility contributes to the 
making of a better product at lower cost. 


This modern system of remote production for 
assembly at a central point, by which communities 
in the four corners of the nation are enabled to 
have a part in America’s industrial prosperity, has 
been made possible through cooperation in re- 
search, in the establishing of standards, and in the 
“sharing of advancements in production procedures. 
It is the result of much unselfish, non-profit effort 
on the part of manufacturers throughout the metal 
working industries—the willingness to interpret 
the idea of competition in a broad sense, to make 
the findings of individual engineering groups 
available to industry in general. 





ready Active cooperation with suppliers on the one 
an hand, and customer-manufacturers on the other, 
00 off has long been a policy of the Eaton Manufacturing 
00 off Company. Eaton invites all manufacturers who are 
f be interested in producing a better product to make 
iterg use of its research and engineering facilities. 
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— Your futuwe 


may owe a lot 


to this man | 
ela 


H. has certainly done a number of other busi- 
nessmen some very good turns. Such as the yearly sav- 
ing of over $37,000 reported by one medium-sized 
manufacturing concern after following his advice to in- 
stall a complete National Industrial Accounting System. 
Or the 41% reduction in the cost of payroll production 
enjoyed by another concern—with a direct, overall cash 
saving of about $25,000 yearly. A saving which, in less 
than a year, more than paid for the National System he 
recommended. 

This helpful man is your local National Cash Register 
Company’s representative, and a good man. to know in 
these days of widely rising operating costs. 

For manufacturers, banks, hotels, transportation com- 
panies, and many others, National Accounting Systems 





have opened the way to important money savings accom- 
panied by greatly improved results in general. And in 
the field of retailing, from the largest stores to the small- 
est, National Cash Registers provide the accepted 
method of recording transactions and controlling store 
operation. 

The size or nature of your business does not matter. 
Wherever money is handled or records kept, there is a 
chance for National to suggest new and better systems 
that will reduce accounting costs and increase profits. 
Your National representative will be glad to give you 
the benefit of his wide experience in solving business 
problems. Give him a call—or write The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in princi- 
pal cities. 


Making business easier for the American busfnessman | CObalional 
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Washington, D. C. 
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When the confusion ends, as it should in the next few days..... 

Price and rent control will be restored by Congress. 

Mr. Truman almost surely will accept the control plan offered to him. 

Plan of control will be about the same as the vetoed plan. 

Profit formula, to be known as the Barkley formula, not the Taft formula, 
will require OPA to add cost increases since 1940 to 1940 prices in placing new 



































“4 ceilings; will require OPA action within 60 days on price-rise requests. 

Distributors will not be forced to absorb future cost increases. 

Meat and dairy products almost surely will be placed under ceilings again. 

Subsidies will be revived at the level of the vetoed bill. 

Veto of the first Congress plan for price control will have served to give 
the country a few days in which to try out its ability.to get along without any 
control of prices or rents. It is providing a means to determine where pressure 
for higher prices now centers and where the pressure is least strong. Even so, 
there is to be another year of some kind of price and rent control. 

What the brief demonstration of free prices is showing is this: 

Rents would rise fast and far if left out from under control. Nearly all 
members of Congress favor rent control even if there is no other control. 

Raw materials very often would shoot up in price with no control. A rise 
of 25 per cent, over all, could occur within a relatively short time. 

Food prices, subsidies removed, point upward. If subsidies are treated as 
part of price, which they really are, foods did not rise so much. 

Building materials will rise rather sharply without controls. 

Manufactured goods, generally, showed no tendency to run away in price. 
These prices, however, would be subject to a delayed-action rise as costs of raw 
materials began to reflect themselves in the finished products. 

Over all, without control, prices might rise 15 to 20 per cent in second 
half, 1946, and cost of living might rise 10 per cent or more. If rents stayed 
out from under control, another 3 to 5 per cent would be added to the rise in 
cost of living. Trend of price rises in the brief period since controls ended 

is sufficiently strong on the upside to encourage Congress to restore control. 

1 

: If price control is restored in the form expected..... 

| Rent ceilings then will be rolled back to the June 30 levels. 

2 Food prices will be rolled back about to the extent of the subsidy. That 
is 2 or 3 cents a quart in milk, 13 cents a pound in butter, varying amounts in 

; P meats. It is improbable, however, that an effort will be made to roll back 

7 farm-product prices to the old ceilings. Food will cost more than it did. 

; Clothing prices did not rise much in the first days of free prices, so that 


; not much rolling back will be applied here. Price trend will remain upward. 

1 Raw-material prices in general will be rolled back to June 30 ceilings only 
with great difficulty. It is probable that they won't be rolled back with any 

' degree of success to that level, now that upward adjustment has occurred. 





Prices, with restored control, may rise 5 or 6 per cent in third quarter 
and then that much more in 6 to 9 months following. Biggest price adjustment is 
the one to occur in this quarter when any new price rules will apply. 

Any runaway rise continues to be very improbable. 














(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Black markets will continue to be a factor, but a diminishing factor, in 
trade as production rises and prices are adjusted to profitable levels. 

OPA, itself, had been approving price increases that, if continued, would 
have resulted in about a 20 per cent rise in commodity prices over a year. The 
price rise actually to occur is likely to be less than that. 








At bottom, the struggle over price control is related to this point: 

With firm price control and no automatic formula for price increase to 
cover cost increase, labor leaders can engineer strikes for higher wages and 
thereby can squeeze gains for organized workers out of profit margins. 

Without firm price control, or with an automatic cost-increase formula, 
labor leaders can engineer strikes for higher wages, but cannot force gains at 
the expense of profit margins. Net result is that labor can push up its wages, 
but cannot be sure that the wage increases will not lead to price increases that 
offset any gains from the higher wages. 

The fight over price control really revolves around that situation. 

Congress has insisted upon an automatic formula for price increases to off-=- 
set increases in cost, so that OPA cannot be used as a labor weapon. 

Mr. Truman has insisted upon no automatic formula. 

Formula going into any future price-control law will represent a battle 
lost by labor leaders. Cost increases due to wage increases then automatically 
will have to be recognized by OPA in pricing. There will be some shift of power 
away from unions and back toward management. 








Things are set to move ahead rapidly once the price issue is settled. 

Industry's rate of production is at its highest postwar level. 

Construction is near a $9,000,000,000 annual rate, which is high and rising. 

Trade continues to be at an extremely high level. It will stay there in 
this year and through much, if not all, of the first half 1947. 

Profit prospects are quite bright in most lines and will improve. 

Farm _ cash income is to break all records in 1946 at $26,000,000,000 from 
farm and nonfarm sources. Farmers face a prosperous 1947 as well. 

This country is just itching to get some of its arguments ended and to get 
down to the business of producing the things that people want to enjoy and that 
they can afford to enjoy. Living standards that are just around the corner are 
to be a good deal higher than prewar standards, provided only that workers are 
willing to work steadily and efficiently. 














Hobbs law, barring robbery or extortion that may interfere with movement of 
goods in interstate commerce, will have limited effect on unions. Teamsters may 
have to revise practices in a few localities and there may be some local situa- 
tions of other kinds that will be reached by the law, but not many. 

Antistrike legislation is dead for this session of Congress. 

Plant-seizure plan of the President is to be buried quietly. 

Investigation of strikes is probably to be approved, but with control of 
any investigating committee in hands of Congressmen favorable to labor. 

It is to take another wave of strikes to produce action by Congress that 
would alter any labor-union protections or privileges. A White House veto also 
is to stand in the way of any plan for limitation of union power that is passed 
by Congress in 1947 or 1948. That whole situation is rather static. 











Tax-increase talk is not to be taken seriously; is part of a propaganda 
move to influence Congress to restore price control in pre-June 30 form. 

Individual income taxes still are near their wartime levels. 

Excess-profits tax is removed and will stay removed. 

Next tax bill, affecting income taxes, will provide for a reduction in 
rates of tax on individual incomes, not any increase. 

A balanced budget remains probable for the year started July l. 
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For the first time in the history of _ FOR INSTANCE: WHAT IS A The Dictionary of Insurance Terms 
insurance, here is a Dictionary of “MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY"? _ is free. Find out for yourself how 
Insurance Terms defining in simple See Wo these simple, concise explanations 
language over 200 words and phrases —_— help you understand technical in- 
most commonly used in the insur- _— ANCE coN- surance terms. There is no obliga- 
ance field. : A jNSUR c : iy tion. Write today for your copy. 
: Cc J J | 
Address: Insurance Information 
Bureau, Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau, Wausau, Wisconsin. 





Never before have insurance terms 
been explained in completely non- 
technical language. Legal phrase- 
ology, required in insurance poli- \ __ polders: abe the When you KNOW, you won't 
cies, is avoided. Definitions are . the o! overt an ° i have too much or too little 
given in simple English as easy to — : eee. anc Ask the Employers Mutuals representa- 
understand as A B C. Examples are p aa the ™ he vty tive to make an analysis of your present 


° x = a : 
cited to demonstrate the application e rves are * coverage. Then you will know whether 
of these insurance terms all your risks are covered or whether you 
‘ have duplicate coverage at unnecessarily 


high cost. Such an analysis entails no 


When you want to understand cach 
obligation. 


any subject—chemistry or law or 
insurance—you must first know the : ii ae " ia “as 

. sae cha’ ss ak ublic Liability . . . Automobile . .. Plate 
meaning of the terms used. Then 5 ee Giese... Roden... Wate 
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you begin to understand the subject re “4 - pensation . . . Fidelity Bonds . . . Group 
itself. : . oyment . i . . Health, Accident, Hospitalization . . . and 
r . out other casualty insurance ... Fire... Tornado 
For instance. what is a ‘‘Mutual In- . . . Extended Coverage ... Inland Marine 
pies Se \ s ... and allied lines of insurance. All policies 
surance Company c The definition “Ags. emium mute? - are nonassessable. 

from the Dictionary 1S given in the rx sab) . horde on ' osses police Branch offices in principal cities. Consult your 

panel in the center of this page. 4s sie ae telephone directory. 
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EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN | 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY sis 


Home Office: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 
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Troubles That Beset Senator Barkley . . . Mr. Hanrahan‘’s Move 
From Wall Street to SEC . . . Dr. FitzGerald’s Job Feeding World 


SENATOR ALBEN W. BARKLEY is 
the man upon whom President Truman 
is relying to salvage some sort of price- 
control system from the wreckage of 
OPA. Mr. Barkley, the Senate’s Majority 
Leader, a bulky and usually jovial Ken- 
tuckian, is glum and discouraged about 
his assignment. He is, in fact, caught in 
a predicament. 

As Majority Leader, it is his job to push 
Administration bills through the Senate, 
and block or defeat measures opposed by 
the White House. He also is a contact 
man between the President and the Senate. 
He explains presidential purposes to his 
colleagues. He interprets the Senate’s 
shifting attitudes to the President and 
advises or warns the Chief Executive of 
what the Senate may or may not do to 
his proposals. In most times, the Majority 
Leader holds a useful, powerful and im- 
portant position. 

Of late, however, the usual functions 
of this position have gone repeatedly awry. 
Senator Barkley has become the middle- 
man in a broadening deepening conflict 
between Congress and the President. He 
finds it growingly difficult to obtain co- 
operation from either side. 

What happened in the OPA case, im- 
portant in itself, also typifies the situation 
generally, and brings out the qualities of 
the man who holds the post of Majority 
Leader: 

Compromise. Weeks of hard work re- 
sulted in a compromise bill to extend OPA 
for one year, but with that agency’s powers 
greatly modified. In the course of those 
weeks there were embattled sessions of 
the Senate Banking Committee, of which 
Mr. Barkley is a member. There were quiet 
talks with OPA opponents and giving of 
ground by both sides. By making particu- 
lar concessions, a vote was lined up here, 
another there. The same process had to be 
followed in conferences with spokesmen 
for the House, which had passed a different 
version of OPA extension. Even then, 
Senator Barkley had to go quietly from 
Senator to Senator, working out an ar- 
rangement to end debate and break what 
appeared to be a filibuster to bring the 
final version of the bill to a Senate vote. 

White House advice. With other con- 
gressional leaders, Mr. Barkley next went 
to the White House. He told President 
Truman in emphatic language that the bill 
in its final form was the strongest measure 
that possibly could be worked out. He 
pointed out that it still contained valuable 
provisions for rent control. He virtually 
implored President Truman to sign it. 
The other leaders, Speaker of the House 
Sam Rayburn and Representative John W. 
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McCormack, the Majority Leader of the 
House, firmly supported Mr. Barkley. The 
group left the White House with an im- 
pression that Mr. Truman would approve 
the bill. 

Veto. But, instead, Mr. Truman vetoed 
the measure. OPA foes in the Senate took 
advantage of Senate rules, intended to 
avoid precipitate action, and blocked 
passage of a 20-day OPA extension asked 
by the President with the idea that a new 
and stronger bill would be worked out 
during that period. OPA died, for the 
time being, and it became Mr. Barkley’s 
duty to begin again the intricate task of 
bringing the agency back to life. 

Many of the Senator’s friends felt that 
he had been badly let down by the White 





House. Under somewhat similar circum- 
stances he once resigned as Majority 
Leader, during the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion, only to be re-elected by the Senate’s 
Democrats. In this instance, however, al- 
though obviously discouraged and dis- 
satisfied, the Senator took up the Her- 
culean task Mr. Truman had given him. 
Two factors in particular make it diffi- 
cult for Mr. Barkley to carry out this 
and other legislative assignments. 
White House assistance. The Senator 
often has little knowledge of White House 
desires and intentions. He, Speaker Ray- 
burn and Mr. McCormack, sometimes 
accompanied by Senator Kenneth McKel- 
lar, the Senate’s President Pro Tempore, 
visit the White House once a week. The 
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INSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE 
President Truman with congressional Big Four: 
When legislative deadlocks arose ... 
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purpose is a discussion of the legislatiy 
situation, an exchange of viewpoints ap 
co-ordination of planning. The  sessio 
are pleasantly informal and usually ep 
joyable, but the four members of Congres 
usually obtain little information as to th 
President’s plans. More and more oft 
they are compelled to work in the dark 

In part, at least, some ascribe this situg 
tion to the fact that Mr. Truman, jj 
periods of crisis, is disposed to postpon 
decisions until the last possible moment 
and then is more likely to be swayed hy 
the advice of his immediate associates tha 
that of congressional leaders. At the Capi 





tol this is considered rather surprising j 
a President who once was a member 0 
the Senate and began his Administratioy 


—Harris & Ewing 


with pledges of congressional co-operation. 
As a result, in any event, Mr. Barkley, 
as a point of liaison in the Congress-White 
House conflict, has become a contact mal 
without a contact. The second difficulty is: 
Majority? On many issues, Mr. Barkley 





also is a Majority Leader without a ma- 
jority. Technically his Democrats hold 8 
comfortable numerical superiority in the 
Senate. A large number of conservative 
Southern Democrats, however, have com- 
bined with like-minded Republicans to 
form a coalition that took command of the 
Senate months ago. Mr. Barkley is vit 
tually powerless against the voting strength 
of this bloc. 

The coalition repeatedly has whittled 
down Mr. Truman’s New Deal proposals 
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—— 
g blocked them altogether. On contro- 
yrsial issues, the only thing he can do 
e js to work out a compromise, if he can, 
d gs was done in the OPA bill. 

Mr. Barkley and Mr. Taft. In such 


eforts, he usually finds that he can bar- 





rislatiy gain with Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
nts andl who, for practical purposes, is the Re- 
Sessiong publican leader on domestic matters. They 
lly enf gre firm friends. Each has a great respect 
ongresf for the other. Each knows that when legis- 
; to th@l ative deadlocks arise, little can be done 


without compromise. New Dealers, how- 
ever, often ask whether the shrewd and de- 
termined Mr. Taft has not outbargained 
the amiable and peace-loving Mr. Barkley. 

In any event, the latter’s first move in 
geking to revive OPA was a quiet session 
with Senator Taft. 

Mr. Barkley’s rise. Senator Barkley 
reached his present post under unusual 
circumstances. After nearly 10 years as a 
Senator, he, by a willingness to do time- 
consuming and sometimes disagreeable 
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ration} legislative chores, had become assistant 
irkley.§ leader. In 1937, at the height of the dispute 
Whiteg over the Supreme Court, Senator Joseph 
t mag T. Robinson, the Majority Leader died. 
Ity is Senate tempers were inflamed by the 
arkley§ Court fight and that row carried over 
a ma into the selection of Mr. Robinson’s suc- 
iold aff cessor. Conservative elements lined up be- 
n the hind the late Senator Pat Harrison of 
vativel Mississippi. President Roosevelt indicated 
com-@ & preference for Mr. Barkley, and was 
ns tom accused of meddling in Senate affairs. In 
of the the end, Mr. Barkley won by a single vote. 
s vir In his early days as Majority Leader, he 
ength often was accused of bumbling and fum- 
bling, of ineptness and lack of force. His 
ittled § predecessor, Senator Robinson, had been 
osals, § more a driver than a leader. Mr. Robinson 
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held himself aloof from more than a few 
close friends. He had a temper that was 
feared. By such tactics, and through the 
big Democratic majorities of early New 
Deal years, he was able to drive most of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s proposals through to en- 
actment. 

The amiable Mr. Barkley went about 
things in a different way. He is a man of 
great patience and tolerance. He tries to 
keep on close terms with every member of 
the Senate, to know the political necessities 
and motivations of each. He, too, has a 
temper, but he is quick to make amends, 
for a Majority Leader never knows when 
he may be desperately in need of a vote. 
His methods had a certain effectiveness, 
his leadership techniques gradually im- 
proved, and his prestige rose. 

Explosion. His career in the Leadership 
was interrupted by one explosive incident. 
Vetoing a tax bill, which Mr. Barkley had 
helped to formulate, President Roosevelt 
in 1944 used language that the Senator 
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OUTSIDE THE WHITE HOUSE 
Messrs. McCormack, Rayburn, Barkley, McKellar 
... it was difficult to be middlemen 


interpreted as impugning congressional 
motives. He resigned from the Leadership 
in protest. The resignation was accepted 
and he was re-elected immediately by the 
unanimous vote of the Senate Democratic 
caucus. Relations with the White House 
were smoothed over to a point at which, 
a few months later, Mr. Barkley made 
the speech at the Democratic National 
Convention that put Mr. Roosevelt in 
nomination for his fourth-term campaign. 

There were charges, meanwhile, that 
Mr. Barkley’s resignation and criticism 
of the President were partly due to the 
political situation in Kentucky. A Republi- 
can had been elected Governor and the 
State seemed to be swinging away from 
the New Deal. Mr. Barkley was coming up 


for re-election, and, critics said, the Sena- 
tor feared defeat unless he disassociated 
himself to some extent from the New 
Deal tag. 

The net result, however, was that Mr. 
Barkley became Leader by unanimous 
choice of the Senate Democrats, instead 
of by a one-vote margin. 

Now, however, although his personal 
prestige continues, he finds that, due to 
the coalition on the one hand and White 
House incommunicativeness on the other, 
there is little he can do to ease the conflict 
between President and Congress. An im- 
portant possibility typifies his predica- 
ment: If he does succeed in working out 
a new OPA extension bill, he has no assur- 
ance that it may not be vetoed as was the 
first measure. 


Investment Policeman 
EDMOND M. HANRAHAN is to be- 


come one of the policemen of the nation’s 
stock exchanges and investment machinery. 
Mr. Hanrahan has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, and indications are that the Com- 
mission may elect him to the Chairman- 
ship, a post now vacant. Whether as 
Chairman or as a plain member, however, 
Mr. Hanrahan joins the Commission at a 
time when it may soon have to face some 
rather stiff tests. 

Veteran agency. The SEC now is a 
veteran among Government agencies. Its 
bitter battle with the New York Stock 
Exchange over trading methods settled 
down long ago to a truce, with SEC in 
command of the situation. Its right to 
order the breaking up of big public-utility 
holding companies into smaller units has 
been upheld by the Supreme Court. In 
some respects, SEC has been settling down 
into routine work. 

The times, however, may change this. 

Inflationary times? SEC has not yet 
faced the test of a booming inflationary 
market with the ever-present possibility 
of collapse that usually goes with such a 
situation. It was such a boom and collapse, 
the debacle of 1929, that largely brought 
the agency into existence. Some economists 
see an inflationary situation ahead that 
would inevitably involve stock - market 
quotations as well as other prices. They 
ask how much protection SEC can give 
the public. 

The SEC law largely has eliminated 
pools and other manipulative devices, by 
which insiders once profited at the expense 
of the public: The elimination by the 
Federal Reserve Board of margin trading, 
and restraints on loans for the purchase 
of securities, have eased speculative influ- 
ences upon the market. But there is little 
that can be done to prevent the public 
from buying securities at prices that are 
too high. Buying stocks when prices were 
too high, economists now believe, was the 
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* A.B.C. Publisher's Statement for 
6-month period ending March 31, 1946 


Obviously, a newspaper with the intense reader in- 
terest evidenced by such great circulation must produce 
effectively for its advertisers . . . a fact substantiated by 
The News’ leadership in advertising in Detroit, and its 
position among America’s first five newspapers in ad- 
vertising lineage for more than a quarter of a century. 


' The Detroit News 


Owner & Operator of Radio Stations WWJ and WENA 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
J. €. Lutz, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
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For a wide range of 
industrial applications 
~ 


From the wide variety of lab- 
oratory-controlled adhesives in 
our line, you are virtually cer- 
tain to obtain the ideal cement 
for your purpose. And St. 
Clair’s chemists are constantly 
producing new adhesives from 
natural rubber, rubber reclaim and syn- 
thetic rubber, for special purposes. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


A complete description of the 
rubber cements in the St. 
Clair line are included in this 
new catalog. Write for your 
copy today-—it will aid you in 
finding the ideal adhesive for 
your processing. 


ST. CLAIR RUBBER CO. 


440 E. JEFFERSON AVE., DEPT. U-12 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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Flotations. Mr. Hanrahan also will 
a difficult problem in the large num 
of new securities now being offered to th 
public. The law requires that, when y 
securities are issued, they must be reg; 
tered with SEC, together with a full d 
closure of all pertinent financial and oth 
data. Methods of selling the stock, } 
underwriting or other methods, must hay 
SEC approval, although SEC does no 
as a result, guarantee the soundness of 
investment. Since the end of the war, n 
securities have reached record levels, 
new firms enter the market and old one 
expand. 

Wider province. Mr. Hanrahan wil 
find SEC reaching out into broader field 
of regulation. Just now it is asking Con. 
gress for authority to require the registra. 
tion of large securities issues that are nol 
listed on the regular stock exchanges 
About 1,000 firms, each with assets o 
$3,000,000 or more, would be involved, ¢ 
group that SEC says is of “considerab) 
economic importance.” 

Mr. Hanrahan. The new member 0 
the Commission is a Wall Street lawye 
of many years standing, a member of th 
firm of Sullivan, Donovan and Heenehan 
Since 1929, with the exception of fow 
years as general counsel for the New Yor 
State Banking Department, he has had 
a considerable practice, involving bank 
ing, estates, investment case and tru 
funds. It is understood that his appoint 
ment was acceptable to the leaders of th 
New York Stock Exchange. 

If Mr. Hanrahan becomes Chairm 
of the Commission, he will be the firs) 
non-New Dealer to hold that job. K 
succeeds Ganson Purcell, who, like a 
his predecessors, had a long career in one 
New Deal post after another. 


Expert on World’s Food 
DR. DENNIS A. FITZGERALD tc. 


comes top man in dividing up the world’ 
scarce supply of food among the nations 
that need it. Dr. FitzGerald is Secretary; 
General of the new International Emer; 
gency Food Council. This organization sue 
ceeded the old Combined Food Board which 
though effective in wartime, proved inade; 
quate to the peacetime famine emergency 

Problems. The old Board consisted 0 
busy officials of only three nations, the 
United States, Canada, and Great Britain 
representing the world’s big food-produe: 
ing areas. Dr. FitzGerald’s organization 
consists of representatives of 19 countries 
the hungry nations as well as those with 
food surpluses. 

The old Board, during the war, was con* 
cerned principally with keeping the Allied 
nations fed. Its orders were made effective 
through export and import controls ané 
other measures enforceable in war, but no 
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Formula for Cutting Costs of Doing Business 


Accurate information quickly 
assembled and communicated to 
management, departments, field 
organizations, suppliers and cus- 
tomers, provides the means for 
effective control of any business. 




















The Multigraph Man Carries 
The Facts! 


Learn how Multigraph machines and 
methods are profiting business—by 
economies in production of forms, 
by preventing waste and obsoles- 
cence—by making systems work sim- 


@ Use any blank paper — no special 
paper required. 


© Stocks of printed forms eliminated— 
no obsolescence. 


@ Various sizes and weights of paper 
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Save time! Switch to § 4 
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fashioned razor. The because 


simplest, easiest shav- — double thick 


ing imaginable. Easy deluxe blade 

to get ready, easy to clicks in 

use, easy to clean and like magic 

put away. Scientifically nothing to 

designed for cleaner, take apart 
streamlined 


pressureless shaves, 
with greater skin pro- 
tection. Join the pa- 
rade to simpler shav- 
ing. Get Enders today. 
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Peaple of the Week 


too dependable in peace. The new Council 
gets compliance by way of prior agree- 
ment that its decisions will be carried 
out. 

The Combined Food Board suffered 
from lack of dependable figures on world 
food output and needs. The new agency 
has up-to-the-minute data, compiled in 
a country-by-country survey by Herbert 
Hoover. 

Food expert. Dr. FitzGerald went 
along with Mr. Hoover on that trip, par- 
ticipated in interviews with officials of 
the nations involved and so is intimately 
informed. 

He is Canadian born and Harvard edu- 
cated. After a period with the staff of the 
Brookings Institution, he went to the 








ae 
DR. FITZGERALD 
. ~~ data from Herbert Hoover 


Agriculture Department in 1935. As an 
official of the old Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration and the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Dr. FitzGerald made 
a name for himself as an outstanding 
authority on both domestic and world 
agriculture. During the war he was deputy 
director of the Food Production Admini- 
stration and later director of the Office 
of Requirements and Allocations. In the 
latter office he became one of the top ad- 
visers of Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson. 

Now, Dr. FitzGerald’s influence is to 
become world-wide. Expectations are that 
he and his organization will continue to 
parcel out the world’s inadequate food 
supply until the end of 1947, 
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Advertising in The United 
States News is NEWS.... 
The management staffs, the 
production staffs, the men 
of science, engineering, 
sales, distribution, finance, 
transportation — these men 
are cover-to-cover readers 
because they must keep in- 
formed on national trends, 
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To Secretaries, Underwood has long meant the very 
lat word in typewriter performance and conve- 
nience of operation. 

This confidence started that day fifty years ago... 
when Underwood’s forward-minded founders hit 
upon the design that made the typewriter possible 
in its present form. 

It freed typists forever from struggling with the 
blind-writing handicap of its predecessors. 

Visible Writing let typists see the progress of their 
work for the first time . . . everything from “Dear 
Sir” to “Yours truly.” 

The speed and efficiency of this revolutionary ma- 
chine was regarded as one of the wonders of the day! 

Business clamored for Underwoods...and yearly 
production zoomed from 500 to hundreds of thou- 
sands. But, Underwood’s pioneers have never 
stopped improving. 

This spirit ... enriched by their inventive genius 


and engineering talent . . . made Underwood the 






Half a Century of Service... 












..- TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 





“Typewriter Leader of the World”... 

... won Underwood new laurels for its mass pro- 
duction of carbines and other war essentials . . . 

... will again thrust Underwood ahead of all com- 
petition in the quality and quantity of its production. 

Today’s Underwood . . . a masterpiece of type- 
writer engineering . . . challenges all other machines 
to match its brilliant, effortless performance. 

It has advantages that every secretary likes and 
looks for in a typewriter . . . touch, speed and ac- 
curacy with a score of time and effort-saving 
features to brighten and lighten her day. 

It symbolizes the spirit of the entire Underwood 
organization to serve ... to help speed your day’s 
business ... to remain “Faithfully yours.” 


UNDERWOOD 
CORPORATION 


One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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: Washington Whisp 


Mr. Pepper ‘Real Leader’ of Democrats?...U.S. Aid 
Vs. China’s Civil War. . . Slim Chance of Tax Boost 


President Truman, in the showdown, 
sided with labor leaders and broke 
with his own party leaders in Con- 
gress when he vetoed price-control 
extension. 


x *k * 


Senator Alben Barkley, Majority 
Leader, let Mr. Truman know before 
his veto of price control that the Pres- 
ident could not later get from Con- 
gress a bill stronger than the one he 
killed. Senator Barkley is letting it be 
known that he finds it increasingly 
difficult to represent the White House 
in the Senate. 


x * * 


Senator Claude Pepper, of Florida, is 
being referred to by regular Demo- 
cratic Party leaders in Congress as 
the real party leader. Senator Pepper 
is the one who urged the White House 
to veto the price-control Lill and 
whose advice was taken over that of 
the men who usually represent the 
President in Congress. 


K ok -& 


Paul Porter, OPA Administrator, as- 
sured Senators privately that any re- 
vived OPA would go slowly in using 
its powers to try to hold profits to a 
fixed prewar base, and would put 
more emphasis on clearing produc- 
tion bottlenecks than on holding in- 
dustry’s profits down. This promise 
was used in trying to line up Senators 
back of a plan for restoring control. 
Mr. Porter is much more willing to 
compromise than was Chester Bowles. 


xk * 


Chester Bowles resigned when he did 
as Economic Stabilizer on the theory 
that Congress would continue price 
control unchanged if he were no long- 
er in office. Mr. Bowles had become 
very unpopular in Congress and had 
heard reports that price control would 
be more acceptable to Congress if he 
were out of office. 


KOK 


Some of the President’s top aides, in 
private, have been inclined to favor 
an end to all price control, so that 
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their support for a veto was based on 
the idea that Congress would let the 
Control Act die. 


x *k * 


Mr. Truman is being told that he 
probably will need to accept a price- 
control bill weaker than the one he 
vetoed or that he may need to be 
content with none at all. 


x *k * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, was 
speaking for propaganda purposes 
and was not making a firm forecast 
when he predicted that taxes might 
have to be increased if price control 
stayed dead. Congress sets tax policy, 
and there is no sign that Congress is 
in a mood to raise taxes now or in the 
foreseeable future. 


x *k * 


Tom Clark, Attorney General, is look- 
ing into possible violations of anti- 
trust laws that may be involved in 
withholding of goods from market, 
but Mr. Clark lacks funds or staff to 
make more than a very cursory sur- 
vey of this situation. 


xk * 


A note of worry is reflected at the 
White House over the chance that, 
if price control does stay dead and if 
a popular reaction does set in against 
higher prices, the reaction will be di- 
rected against the President rather 
than against Congress. There is a feel- 
ing now that maybe Mr. Truman 
should have taken the advice of his 
party leaders and signed the bill, 
while asking Congress to tighten its 
control provisions. 


x *k * 


President Truman’s ire was directed 
at Senator Robert Taft of Ohio be- 
cause he became convinced that the 
Taft formula to guide price rises was 
designed to provide a boom now that 
would end in a bust by early 1948, 
and thereby affect Mr. Truman’s 
prospects for renomination and re- 
election. The President expects that 
Senator Taft may be his 1948 op- 
ponent. 

























Clinton Anderson, Agriculture Seq 
tary, found it necessary to let 
President of Cuba know that 
United States could not go on p 
viding flour and grain for the Cubj 
people if the Cuban Government ¢g 
ried out its threat to shut off sug 
supplies: to the U.S. The Cubs 
thought twice, and supplies of sug 
continued to flow to this country, 


x k *& 


Navy estimates of the effect of ¢ 
atomic-bomb explosion on naval ve 
sels, made iong before the bomb « 
periment, turned out to be highly ag 
curate when the damage was assesse 


x *k * 


Fleet Admiral Chester Nimitz is m 
expected to favor sacrifice by ¢ 
Navy of all of its land-based aircral 
if he is asked by Congress to expre 
his opinion on this issue. 


kkk : 


A budding revolt of Southern 
gressmen, who are disturbed by acti 
of the Socialist Government in closi 
the Liverpool Cotton Exchange in 
England, caused a last-minute flurry 
of concern over fate of the $3,750. 
000,000 British loan in the House 
Representatives. The Senate app: 
the loan by a one-sided vote. 


kk * + REP 


General of the Army George C. M 
shall, seeking to arrange a basis 
peace in China, is discovering 
that Chiang Kai-shek is less inter 
ested in avoiding a showdown battle 
with civil war, than are the Commu, 
nist forces. Chiang at present is b 
lieved to hold the edge, with Ame 
can-trained troops armed with Am 
ican equipment. 
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A $500,000,000 line of credit for t 
Chiang Government in China, all! 
ranged for many months, still is b 

held back by U.S. as the one 

bargaining weapon to force a deal & 
will sidetrack a civil war. The Chia 
don’t get these dollars unless t 
agree to run a peaceful country. — 
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